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A Steam Carriage with the distance of a gasoline and ease of 
operation of an electric. 100 miles without a stop for 
gasoline or water in the A. C. A. run, May 30th, 
using 534 gals. gasoline and 6 gals. of water. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 


Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 
SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 
THE WHITE STEAM, 
THE WINTON GASOLINE, 
U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, 


THE RAMBLER GASOLINE, 
THE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC. 




















THE CRESCENT, 


Eureka Springs, 
IS NOW OPEN, 


As an all-year-round resort hotel, operated by the Frisco System, under the 
management of Mr. E. E. Sumner. Low round trip rates to Eureka Springs 


in effect every day in the year. For further information, address any pas- 
EW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHEAP. 


senger representative of the 
) Frisco ¢ 
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Fifty Cents a Year 


For such a small sum you may have, each month, a literary treat of essays, stories, poetry, critical articles, notes of travel, 
biography and generally first-class writing spread before you in 


The Valley Magazine 


There is no publication in this country, or any other, that compares with this magazine, both in the character of its 


contents and the cheapness of subscription price. No stronger list of contributors is to be found attached to any periodical. 
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Sample copies of the first issue will be sent to any person sending his or her address to the publication office. The 


magazine is its own best solicitor with those who 
Know a Good Thing 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. 
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ONE YEAR OF ROOSEVELT 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


HE National political situation is interesting in 

I the extreme at the end of Mr. Roosevelt's 
first year of office. The President in going 

directly to the people with his views, as he is now 
doing, has appealed against the machinations of the 
politicians like Hanna and Platt. Mr. Roosevelt has 
defied the Wall street influence and the power of the 
protected industries. His speeches have been remark- 
able besides for the note of a call, subtle under all its 
strenuousness, to the saner, higher life, and away from 
the sordidness of view that accepts prosperity as the 
all-sufficient blessing. There has been something in 
the preachments of the President, in the last few weeks, 
that reminds one distantly of Lincoln. It is not so 
fulfilled of the solemnity that was in Lincoln’s words; 
on the contrary, it is nervous and sharp and has smart 
to it. No one who reads the President’s words care- 
fully, has failed to notice the Biblical strain they have 
taken on, the frequency of Biblical phrase either quoted 
or paraphrased. His speeches lack grace of sonority, 
but they have a center-shot sharpness to them that 
gives the hearer and the reader the right thrill. It is 
this underlying gospel of sincere common sense that 
appeals to the people East and West, North and South. 
There is no demagogy about it, no appeal to class 
feeling; it is simply an insistence that the time is here in 
which it is necessary for us to rise to a realization of 
the inevitable conflict between a too-material commer- 
cialism and a better political idealism. The President 
tells us plainly that something is sapping our independ- 
ence, and he intimates plainly that the something is to 
be found in those manifestations of politics which, on 
the one hand, give undue governmental aid to the 
wealthy, and on the other, tend to make of ordinary 
folk wards of the State. 
and over again that each man must have his own 
ideal and should work for it, out of himself, with 
all his heart, with all his soul and with all his 
strength. The President is reiterating to us again 


The President is saying over 


the gospel of self-help, not unmitigated by inculcations 
of sympathy and kindness. If he plead for this 
strenuous life and the heathen rage thereat, be it re- 
membered that he pleads for a life strenuous for good- 
ness, for the only goodness, the goodness that is 
always beyond our reach, however much we may 
attain—for the ideal. 

With such an appeal, the politicians who control the 
machinery of the Republican party have, and can have, 
no sympathy such as the leaders of that party had for 
the idealism of Abraham Lincoln. With such an appeal, 
Wall street and the protected industries have no sym- 
pathy. It does not reach the embryo soul of the 
county leader or the Congressional Committeeman. 
But it does go straight to the hearts of all men, and 
women too, who see about them the growth of a ter- 
rible cynicism as to everything that is not instantane- 
ously transmutable into ‘‘the cush,’’ There is no 
doubt in the mind of any thinking person that there 
has been a lowering of political idealism of late years. 
There is no doubt that the belief in dollars and cents, 
and the power of the holders thereof, has been gradually 





supplanting other beliefs until the adherents of the old 
faiths as to man’s duty to himself and his brothers have 

No doubt 
or whatever 


been laughed at as cranks or ‘‘aunties.’’ 
many of them were cranks or aunties,”’ 
other terms of obloquy you might apply, but they 
were the extremist forerunners of reform within 
sensible restrictions, and they have builded wiser than 
many of them knew. Mr. Bryan had his day, and is 
now in its evening, but his clamant voice wakened much 
goodness, violent though he may have been. He 
aroused protest and while he may never win in the 
ordinary sense of the term, we may rest assured that 
he has profoundly affected the deepest depths of his 
countrymen’s nature, and his influence and views and 
character, at their best, will live in the future develop- 
ment of the Nation just as surely as does the spirit of 
Henry George live and move in the world, through 
modification of taxation, although his philosophy and 
economy were laughed away and he died, apparently, a 
defeated man. 

Theodore Roosevelt comes into the arena, as by an 
almost miraculous intervention of Providence, to lead 
the party whose descent from idealism aroused the 
great protest. He comes from what we call the 
aristocracy, from the leisure class, but he preaches the 
aristocracy only of effort, the value only of leisure that 
is pause between toil and toil. He lived in the West 
where political idealism, unrestrained by training of the 
reasoning or repression of the emotional faculties, de- 
veloped into vertiginous vagarianism, He saw _ the 
good within the evil of the wild-eyed reform. He went 
to school in ward politics and he saw that there was 
something in practical politics worth while de- 
veloping. He founda way to use the politician's 
practicality in service of the ideal, and he did it. He 
had his brief but brilliant taste of the rapture of the 
fight, his after-taste of bitterness when he was forced 
into a place where he was supposed to be not only 
shelved but gagged. Then the lightning came. 

Forthwith, Theodore Roosevelt became the Presi- 
dent of the people. He went to his work with a vim. 
He dodged nothing. He took up Gordian knots and 
slashed them while the idolaters of policy and precedent 
shriecked that the high gods would surely smite us in 
Nobody ‘“‘ran’’ the White House, but 
Theodore Roosevelt. He ran it wide open, with no 
The poli- 


ticians stared, grumbled, caucused and obstructed him. 


their wrath. 
back door ingress or egress for anyone. 


He went ahead regardless of special interests, regard- 
less of factions, regardless of sectional prejudice, re- 
gardless of rumors that he was ruining his party, re- 
gardless of partisan clamor over army and navy tradi- 
tions, regardless of everything but the right as he saw it. 
His has been a crowded year of life in the Presidency. 
Things have moved. Controversies have been settled out 
of hand. The problems of our colonial experiment have 
been advanced towards solution with a celerity so 
amazing that we can scarcely believe our eyes as we 
read that the anti-Imperialists have decided to abandon 
their opposition to the retention of the islands, being 
convinced that the Presidential purpose has for ending 
only the eventual leaving to the Filipinos the choice of 
the government they shall have. All the things the 


President has done have been criticised, but criticism 
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has speedily exhausted itself when his acts have been 
brought to the test of practicality. Even the press of 
the opposition is coerced by facts into confession that, 
thus far, President Roosevelt has not only made no 
serious mistakes but has done well. Democratic papers 
even go so far as to say that there is a revolt in the 
Republican party because the President is too much of a 
All the things that President Roosevelt 


has done have been done without waste of time. He 


Democrat. 


has not made enemies by multiplying counselors all of 
whom must finally be offended except one. He has 
not done anything that any considerable number of 
fair-minded Americans object to, and yet some things, 
like the negotiations with the Vatican about the friars, 
seemed so fraught w'!th danger that the President’s 
warmest admirers feared he had pressed courage to the 
The Presi- 


dent, with all his reputation for impulsiveness, has not 


point of temerariousness in that matter. 


fallen into open quarrel even with those leaders whom 
he has turned down. Jn his dealings with factions he 
has been fair. In his appointments and in his public 
utterances he has been fair to the Democrats. Perhaps 
the Booker Washington incident offended the South, 
somewhat; but his recognition of Democrats in appoint- 
ments in preference to indecent and unclean Repub- 
licans has given the South proof that he sympathizes 
with the sentiment there, in favor of the rule of the 
superior race. So far as the West is concerned, the 
West has preened itself no little upon the declaration 
that ‘Roosevelt is an Eastern man with Western ideas.”’ 
The West is for him with a greater enthusiasm, or, per- 
haps, one should say a saner, enthusiasm than it has ever 
shown for anyone. It is entirely safe to assert that the 
decline in the prestige of Mr. Bryan has been due 
rather to the West's appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt 
as one sympathetic with the section, but safer for the 
whole country, than to anything Mr. Bryan has said 
or done since his second defeat. It does seem as if 
Mr. Roosevelt had been raised up politically to show 
the West and the country the sort of modification of 
Bryanism that would best consist with reform in politics 
without the greatest amount of social and economic 
disturbance, not to say derangement. 

The doctrine that President 


preaching is the doctrine of Mr. Bryan’s two cam- 


Roosevelt is now 
paigns, but it is that doctrine peppered with qualifica- 
tions, deleted of superlatives, it’s Fourierism toned 
down to the individualistic homileties of Grover Cleve- 
land, and that, again,given vivacity by the buoyant per- 
sonality of Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt’s doctrine is 
the sensible substratum of Mr. Bryan's phantasma- 
goric fanfaronading, but it is more, for it is infused with 
a sort of patriotism that does not evaporate in phrases, 
with a kind of humanity that does not endeavor to feed 
the hungry witha brummagem metaphor, with a sort 
of grit and grip of a real man eager to serve, instead of 
the posing of the actor anxious only for an effect. 
Theodore Roosevelt does not impress you as a man 
trying to say bright things, but as one trying to say 
right things. He doesn’t invent straw men to thrash 
in argument. He does not criticise his country from 
points of cold abstraction, but finds in his country’s 
course the evolution of government, and of universality 
He does 


not hesitate to denounce a wrong in the army, but he 


of influence of republicanism and democracy. 


does not include the entire army in his anathema. He 
does not hesitate to denounce a trust, but he does not 
condemn business evolution as a whole. He is opposed 
to commercialized politics, but _not to the extent of 


politicalizing commerce to the detriment of individual 
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initiative. There is not a thing to which Mr. Bryan 
is opposed extravagantly, and oftentimes absurdly, to 
which Mr. Roosevelt is not opposed with a due sense 
that opposition is practically futile unless it be regon- 
structive. Mr. Roosevelt is a better low-tariff man 
than Mr. Bryan, for Mr. Bryan forgot all about tariff 
reform in 1896 and 1900. 


Imperialist than Mr. Bryan because he is less of a be- 


Mr. Roosevelt is less of an 


liever-in governmental centralization of business, through 
public ownership. Mr. Roosevelt is more of a Demo- 
crat than Mr. Bryan ever was, more of a workingman, 
more of a friend of the people, touching them closer in 
mind and heart and awakening in them more sense of 
fellowship with him than ever could be evoked by Mr. 
Bryan’s resounding rhetoric. To-day Mr. Roosevelt's 
speeches in New England and the South against the 
trusts, in favor of Cuba, in favor of final Filipino self- 
government, in favor of a life lived less for material 
spiritual satisfaction would make a good 
Democratic platform. They would make a good Re- 
publican platform, too, but for the fact that the leaders 
of the Republican party, aside, perhaps, from Roose- 


than for 


velt and Hoar and Root and some few others, are com- 
mitted to solely materialistic aims in government, and 
view cynically the suggestion that ideals are something 
more than ‘‘iridescent dreams’’ and ‘“‘the flag’’ some- 
thing more than the ‘‘asset’’ which Cecil Rhodes de- 
clared it to be. 

And so it is that we find at the end of the first year 
of the Roosevelt administration the opposition living on 
a faint hope that he may be turned down for re- 
nomination by his party machine because he is too much 
in sympathy with the soundest and best things the 
So it is that we find the Demo- 
invincibility before the 


opposition stands for. 
cracy admitting Roosevelt's 


people. 
based on taking care of the interests that will put up 


The Republican managers whose policy is 


campaign funds have been waiting for Mr. Roosevelt 
to make a fatal error, one that would render his nomin- 
ation an impossibility. They admit that if they turn 
him down without good cause, the popular uprising 
They 
feel, too, that if he wins the nomination over their 


would defeat any ticket they might nominate. 


heads, as Cleveland won the nomination over the bosses 
of the Democratic party, in 1892, Wall street and its 
ramifications will refuse to cough up campaign funds. 
They don’t want to lose the control of the country by 
defeating Mr. Roosevelt, but neither do they want to 
lose their pull upon the funds of the trust magnates. 
The Democrats say that Roosevelt would be the best 
man for the country, but they stultify themselves by 
They 
confess, in effect, that they have not a man to pit 


hoping, nevertheless, that he will be defeated. 
against him in the event of his nomination. They only 
hope that his stand for the right will destroy his party. 
This is a sort of expediency of opportunism in party 
politics that the world has rarely, or never, seen before. 
It is such a tribute to the character of Theodore 
Roosevelt as is seldom rendered to any man. 

In effect, one year of Roosevelt has resulted ina 
general feeling in all quarters outside of the head- 
quarters of both the great political machines that more 
years of Roosevelt would be of benefit to the country. 
There is absolutely no serious popular opposition to 
him. Even the. Democratic cartoonists cannot conceal 
their friendliness to him. He is not exactly a popular 
idol, for that would not accord with his character. 
There is no glamour about him. The people accept 
him for simply what he is—a man of abounding vitality 
and energy, with common sense enough to save him 













































































from posing, with such control of himself as to excluc 
the faintest suspicion of charlatanry. There is some 
thing about the man that saves his admirers from th 
sin of slopping over about him. He does not slop over 
about anything—anot even about the strenuous life, noi 
even about civil service reform, not even about the 
sacrosanctity of the army. There is nothing in any 
word or deed of his that can be designated as a con- 
trivance to capture the vulgar. The apotheosis of him 
as ‘‘the hero of San Juan hill’’ is not of his own man- 
agement, and if there [be a trace in him of the Rough 
Rider it must be admitted, too, that there is in his 
speeches no little of the ‘‘Christian soldier’’ tone of the 
Cromwellian troopers. There is a moral stress in the 
President's utterances, something hortatory and sug- 
gestive of the earnestness of the Jronsides repeating 
Biblical passages, while picking off the enemy. He 
goes straight at the people, and says things without 
either over-saying or under-saying them. He does 
not indulge in promises. The people like that sort of 
man—especially when he is a man who is interested in 
everything about him, and when he is not afraid to be 
natural, lest it offend some false conception of dignity. 

There is absolutely no one in the field against him— 
unless we except Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who seems to be eclipsing Mr. Bryan and every other 
Democratic possibility or impossibility. There's a 
in Mr. Johnson’s personality that 
President’s. Mr. Johnson is 
to act. He is 


a gospel that 


quality is not 
dissimilar to the 
frank and unafraid. He is quick 
a person of magnetism. He has 
he preaches with fine vigor, and he is practical 
enough to be a millionaire and at the same time advo- 
cate the restriction of privileges which have made him a 
millionaire. There's an impression of clean hearti- 
ness about Johnson that lends force to the preposter- 
ousness of his idea that there is a single panacea capa- 
ble of setting straight that which is crooked in this 
world. There is such a deal of human nature about 
Tom Johnson, such a bonhomie, that the man is steadily 
growing upon the country in spite of a pretty well 
grounded suspicion that his philosophy is a whirring of 
Aside from Mr. Bryan, Tom 
Johnson is the only man calling himself a Democrat 
who stands for anything definite, and Mr. Bryan's 


stand has degenerated into that of the dog in the 


wheels in his head. 


manger as regards almost every possibility except John- 
son. The worst thing yet known of Tom Johnson is 
that although he controlled the recent Ohio convention 
and does not believe in the free coinage of silver, he 
permitted the convention to reiterate that dogma in its 
platform. That seems to be insincere, and insincerity 
in one matter implies that he may be insincere in other 
matters, such as the advocacy of the single tax and the 
proper assessment of franchises. Be that as it may, Tom 
Johnson is the only politician who appears to be able to 
stack up against the President before the people and look 
He is the 
only man that captures the popular eye and the popu- 
lar affection in any way after the Rooseveltian manner. 
will the people 


like more than the traditional thirty cents. 


“ec 


There comes the thought now; 
weary of the Roosevelt personality?’ It is an important 
question, because the country has grown fickle. It 
lost interest in Grover Cleveland for a long time. It 
began to chafe under the suavity of Mr. McKinley's 
diplomacy. It turned upon Dewey in a rage utterly 
disproportionate to his offending. It began, long ago, 
to snicker at Schley’s ‘‘martyrdom’’ and Miles’ perse- 
cution. It yawns now over the rhodomontade of Mr. 


Bryan in the Commoner. It applauds ironically when 











words. 


corruscatingly in 


Henri Watterson erupts 
When David B. Hill opens his mastic jaws to speak, no 
dog barks, but the equine cachinnation resounds o'er the 
land. These men have had their day and ceased to be 
oracles or heroes. Will Theodore Roosevelt suffer the 
same fate? His They are 
waiting for the bad break that will deliver him into their 
hands for vengeance. His friends think that Theodore 
Roosevelt has the gumption to avoid the pitfalls that lie 
in the path of the man who talks. He thinks that he 
will make mistakes in plenty, but it’s either make some 
He would like a 
strait- 


enemies hope he will. 


mistakes or do nothing, with him. 
renomination, but he will not put himself in a 
jacket in order to get it. He figures it out that he has 
done pretty well for his first year, surrounded as he has 
been to some extent by forces either hostile or apathetic 
or deliberatively working to find out how the land lies 
or the wind blows. In this he is correct. No man in 
American history ever had more to contend with on 
He was distrusted as 


dangerously impulsive and he succeeded a man who 


coming into the Presidency. 
had been the incarnation of compromise. The year in 
which Mr. Roosevelt has been President has shown no 
error that is of magnitude. He has passed out of the 
popular mind as an enfant terrible and is now recognized 
as a man full, rounded and complete. He has grown, 
some might say, but that is not true, as they mean it. 
There 
lingers little of that original misconception now, save in 
There, they still 


Elsewhere, the erraticism that 


They simply misconceived the man at first. 


Wall street and related quarters. 
deem him ‘‘erratic.”’ 
Wall street deplores is Theodore Roosevelt's best claim 
to the title of an honest, great, deep-seeing and right- 
And this, 1] think, is the verdict of 


all men, not wholly blinded of passion, after one year of 


yet 
THE LOTOS-BLOSSOM 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


HE gods have sunk to their rest and vanished, 
Isis, Osiris, where are they? 


Ammon and Ptah, they too are banished, 


feeling American. 


Roosevelt. 


Perished and gone this many a day, 

And only a flower is left to stay 

To tell of that dreamy and wondrous while; 
For the lotos-blossom still holds its sway 
Afloat on the tawny and ancient Nile. 


The kings have fled with the ages hoary, 
Their armies now are a buried host, 
And little is left to tell the story 

And dead is the pride of Egypt's boast. 
What is Rameses? 
What of his temple? 
While the lotos-flower is there at most 


A royal ghost! 
A crumbling pile! 


Afloat on the tawny and ancient Nile. 


The sunset falls in a tide of crimson 

Over the meaningless pyramids, 

The light of the stars and the moonlight dims on 
The Sphynx that watches with stony lids; 

And the wraith of Time in the silence thrids 
Through dingy catacombs many a mile, 

But the lotos waits, as a weird fate bids, 

Afloat on the tawny and ancient Nile. 


ENVOY. 


Prince! ‘tis a flower survives at last 
The legend of Cleopatra's smile; 

For naught but the lotos defies the past 
Afloat on the tawny and ancient Nile. 
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W atterson's Castigation 


R. HENRI] WATTERSON has been thun- 
M dering against the swell set at Newport, 
denouncing them as unclean birds, com- 

paring the women thereof with demimondaines of the 
Third Empire and intimating the existence among 
them of strange sins that caused the Cities of the Plain 
to be whelmed in avenging fire. There is much truth 
in what the gallant and eloquent Louisville editor has to 
say upon the subject. No one will deny that, but we 
must remember that the people of the so-called smart 
set, at Newport, or elsewhere, are very much like other 
people and that the majority of them are fairly decent 
folk who have a very hard time trying to have a good 
time with the slathers of money at their disposal. 
Furthermore, it will do us no harm to remember that 
most of the sensational stories written about the alleged 
American aristocracy are concocted by men and women 
who know absolutely nothing of the people they write 


about and who are, furthermore, under constant 
temptation to make thzir_ stories salacious in 
order that they may be salable. It is true that 


they indulge in drinking and divorce and gambling 
and sins and vices of other sorts, but it is also true 
that there is much drinking and divorce and gambling 
and other sins and vices among people who are not 
in the Four Hundred. 
knows anything of the world, if the particular Four 
Hundred that we all have to read about is any better or 


any worse than any other Four Hundred that might be 


It is very doubtful to one who 


gathered together. Certainly they are no better, how- 
There is 


no occasion for any one to lose his temper from think- 


ever loudly they may claim their superiority. 
ing of the swells of Newport. Some of them are 
funny without being vulgar, some of them are absurd, 
some are nasty, though the latter are indeed, very few, 
though they are very loud and their reverberations 
are so great as sometimes to mislead us into think- 
ing their gabble to be ‘‘the thunder of the captains 
and the 
bad. At worst, they are a bore, but then they are 
bored, too, by the people who are continually writ- 
They haven't 
is the 


shouting.'" Those Newporters are not so 


ing or talking about or picturing them. 


any picnic that we should envy. Loafing 
hardest 
be tiresome 


the ladies are so dead easy as we might infer from the 


sort of work and even love-making must 


in the extreme in a society in which 


reading of Mr. Watterson’s galumptious editorial. If 
a man has so much money he doesn’t have to worry 
about it, and hasn't any sense to enable him to find en- 
tertainment in himself and everybody about him has the 
same sort of moral septicemia as himself, he must live 
in a world somewhat more painful even than the Cal- 
vinistic Hell. There isn’t any fun in a world made up 
of such creatures as excite the Wattersonian wrath. 
We should be sorry for them. We should be sorry 
that a man so finely constituted as Mr. Henri Watter- 
son should not be sorry for such folks. What's the 
use of throwing bricks, anyhow? Even the Newport 
nonentities have a certain sort of right to live their lives 
their own way, and if they do as Mr. Watterson says 
they do, only fools will imitate them. The smart set, 


again, doesn't amount to as much as Mr. Watterson’s 


editorial would make it appear. They have no 
particular influence. They don't promote the 
gayety of the nation to any great extent. 


Most of us are tired reading about them even 


when it is a Watterson that writes about them melli- 


fluously and malevolently. Those who care for the 
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heavy swells will not be scared away by Wattersonant 
welterings of words. The swells themselves, are prob- 
ably amused Janguidly by such perfervid denunciations, 
Let us let the 
Let the 


newspapers keep quiet about them and the whole gang 


but they have no other value whatever. 
swells alone in their rather gloomy glory. 


would be forgotten or they might go to work to do 
something worth while that would attract attention. 
The Four Hundred, the smart set, the swell set, or 
whatever you wish to call the mob of idlers, are 
creatures of the American press, to a very great de- 
gree. The press has encouraged the fiction that we 
have an aristocracy in those people. Mr. Watterson 
Mr. Watterson should 


also step outside of himself and take a Jook at himself 


should denounce the press. 


and try to discover whether he would dare to write as 
loosely of ladies in Kentucky as of ladies in the Gotham 
swell set upon any such basis as he had for his now 
famous article upon “‘Unclean Birds.” 


~—~ 


A Corporation's Coup 

Tne Postmaster-General would do well to give 
some thought to an arrangement entered into between 
the British Post-Office authorities and the American 
Express Company, whereby parcels will be accepted at 
any post-office in the United Kingdom for transmission 
to the United States. The parcels will be conveyed 
across the Atlantic by packets of the Cunard and White 
Star lines under contract with the Postmaster-General. 
The American Express Company assumes responsibility 
for conveyance inthe United States. The arrangement 
There will be a charge 
for the clearance of parcels through the United States 


went into effect September Ist. 


Customs at the rate of one shilling each. This sum, 
together with an additional charge of one shilling, levied 
by the United States government, under the title 
““sample office fee,’ or ‘‘storage fee,’’ onevery parcel 
entering this country, may be prepaid or left to be 
Customs duties at the 
ordinary American tariff will also be charged. The 


establishment of this parce] service is hailed with delight 


collected from the addressee. 


by Englishmen. It certainly meets a crying need of 
the times, and it is somewhat humiliating that our own 
postal authorities did not anticipate the British govern- 
ment in this respect. The Postmaster-General should 
bring the matter to the attention of Congress in his 
forthcoming annual report. The American govern- 
ment should be able to do as much as the British. A 
parcel service of the kind described has become an 
urgent necessity, in view of the ever increasingly close 
intercommunication between this country and Europe. 
And the international parcel service should not be per- 
mitted to become the property of any corporation in 
this country. 
~i~ 
Rudolph Virchow 

In the death of Professor Rudolph Virchow, the 
world has lost one of its greatest leaders of scientific 
thought and research. The thin, diminutive, 
with the kind, mobile face, the deep-set, penetrating 
His fame was 
in New 
While a 


typical German professor, Virchow’s intellect was com- 


old man, 


eyes, was the pride of modern science. 
international. His name was as well known 
York and in Buenos Ayres as in Berlin. 
prehensive and of a decidedly practical tinge. It 
busied itself with everything that interested mankind. 
It investigated the fields of pathology, anthropology, 
archeology and biology. Virchow was truly cosmo- 
When President Garfield's assassination be- 


came known in Berlin, he was the principal speaker at 


a popular 


politan. 


indignation meeting. Sham and bigotry 
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were foreign to him, Although an _ intensely patriotic 
German, he was a believer in the universal] brotherhood 


He worked for the 
And it was probably this international 


of man. interests of the whole 


human race. 
scope of intellectual endeavor that gained him the ad- 
When he visited 
French ad- 
mirers gave him a_ tremendous When he 


celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, telegrams reached 
Amer- 


miration and affection of all nations. 
Paris, a few years ago, his enthusiastic 
ovation. 


him from every nook and corner of the world. 
ican students who sat at his feet and listened to his 
wonderful lectures loved and honored him as much as 
did the German corps-bruder. Virchow’s life was one 
of constant effort and Of very humble 
origin, the victim, in the middle of the last century, of 


political persecution and intrigue, he, finally, succeeded 


struggle. 


in attracting the world’s attention, when, while occupy- 
ing a chair in the University of Wuerzburg, he pub- 
lished his famous work on “‘Cellular Pathology,’’ and 
therewith announced the discovery of the self-propagat- 
ing power of the animal cell. Before that time, the 
cell had already been ascertained to be the basis of 
both animal and vegetable tissues, but it remained for 
the young Virchow to establish the fact that the cell 
had the power to propagate itself; that it was, in fact, 
independent of the individual. Virchow’s epoch- 
making discovery was hailed with delight as a most 
important step forward in the everlasting battle with 
disease, His fame spread so rapidly that, in 1856, the 
University of Berlin, from which he had been com- 
pelled to retire, in 1849, made amends by offering him 
an ordinary professorship, which he at once accepted. 
But it was not alone in matters of science that he 
exerted and distinguished himself. In 1856, he became 
chief of the Prussian parliamentary opposition, and 
aroused the ire and vindictiveness of Bismark to such 
an extent that the latter challenged him to a duel. In 
1880, he was elected a member of the Imperial Reich- 
stag, and there had occasion to take up the battle for 
liberal Owing to his pro- 
nounced republican views, Virchow never was much of 
a favorite in court circles, although the Emperor never 
failed to express his personal respect for the scientific 
Virchow was a mem- 


and progressive politics. 


achievements of the professor. 
ber of Germany’s old guard in the field of science. He 
was a worthy colleague of Helmholtz and of DuBois 
Reymond, who preceded him in death. He has en- 
graved his name in imperishable letters upon the record 
pages of that marvelous age of science, the nine- 
teenth century, Like Helmholtz’s ‘‘Conservation of 
Force’’ and “‘Spectral Analysis,’’ Virchow’s ‘‘Cellular 
Pathology’’ may be said to have given scientific thought 
and effort a new direction. These grand old men of 
gigantic intellect, of painstaking, unselfish research are 


They 


into 


entitled to the lasting gratitude of mankind. 
advanced the outposts of the human _ intellect 
regions theretofore undreamed of. 
tiie 
The Woman Who W orks 
In the London Daily Chronicle, Gerard Manse] has 
lately ‘‘rubbed it in’’ on the adult male portion of Great 
Britain's population, with the declaration that they have 
less love and respect for their wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters than South Sea Islanders. 
should take pleasure in supporting their women, even 
though the latter are, at present, in the majority. Mr. 
Mansel advocates laws making it illegal for women to 
earn their own livelihood, and making it compulsory for 
He be- 


lieves that women are depreciating the value of labor; 


Englishmen, he asserts, 


male members of the family to support them, 
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that their employment in factory, shop and office con- 
tributes towards a deterioration of the race. He con- 
siders the status and prospects of women employed as 
book-keepers, stenographers, agents and clerks gener- 
ally, and reaches dismal conclusions. There are, he 
says, the young, girlish recruits to the army of women 
workers all buoyant of spirit, full of hope, eager to 
make their way, and counting upon eventually enjoying 
the comforts of a refined city life. They come in time to 
discouragements, When 


the recruits have arrived at middle age, it is only neces- 


disenchantments, disgusts. 


sary to look into their eyes, to read therein the many 
illusions perdues, the humiliations suffered, the resignation 
that confesses failure, all the miseries which the sensi- 
Mr. Mansel] does 
not believe that woman emancipation has proved an un- 


It has endowed women with a large 


tive feminine heart may experience. 


mixed blessing. 
share of social, legal and political enfranchisement, but 
it has deprived them, at the same time, of much happi- 
ness. Thinking women, of the present day, this 
English writer asserts, are no longer fascinated by the 
fictitious charm of the word ‘‘independence.’’ 
Ninety-nine per cent of intelligent, experienced work- 
ing-women hate employment, hate salaries, and never 
experience that instinctive feeling of satisfaction 
which possesses the average man at the conclusion of 
his daily task. 


The work of the average female employe is mechanical 


What man enjoys, woman endures. 
drudgery, patiently submitted to. The average woman 
takes no pride in her work; neither has she much of a 
desire to advance. She instinctively feels that she is 
out of her sphere. Is it proper, is it humane, Mr. 
Mansel _asks, to send a girl of seventeen years or less 
into the world to make her own living? His conclusion 
is that female employment, upon the present scale, en- 
dangers the vitality and progress of civilized nations. 
There is undoubtedly some truth in what this writer 
says. The steady increase in the number of women 
employes, in this country, as well as in Europe, is not 
It would be foolish to assert that 
factory life, to take only the worst phase of woman- 
It would 


be absurd to maintain that a young girl is absolutely 


a pleasing sign. 
labor, leads to physical strength or health. 


safe, morally, in the promiscuity of factory or shop, or 
that the innate refinement of woman is not liable to 
destruction amid scenes which cannot be considered 
free from a large amount of coarseness, vulgarity and 
obscenity, though this applies much more generally in 
Social reformers do not 
They 
know where such modern economic conditions work 
But they know also that little or 


nothing can be done bzyond legal regulation of hours 


England than in this country. 
delude themselves in regard to these things. 


irreparable harm. 


of labor and enforcing a compliance with sanitary rules. 
In the case of the employment of women in stores and 
offices conditions are_different. Physical and moral 
dangers exist there also, but they are more than coun- 
terbalanced by gains in other directions, The average 
man respects womanly purity. He is concerned to 
protect a girl when she is, through force of circum- 
He will 
frighten or harm her 


subtle 


stances, thrown into daily contact with him. 
do nothing that may shock, 


in any manner or form. He is, in various 


ways, both inspired and restrained by a bit of 
femininity about the office. Remembering the sanc- 
tity of uncontaminated womanhood, embodied for 


him primarily in his mother, wife or sister, the Ameri- 
can office man may be said to do everything in his 
power to lighten and sweeten the daily duties of his 


woman subordinate or co-employe. He may in his 








heart of heart, adhere to the world-old belief that the 
only proper sphere of woman is in the home circle, bu 
he accepts the fact of the economic change which 
civilization has brought about and he avoids the appear 
ance even of making the conditions of such “‘progress’’ 
harder upon the victims thereof. There are thousands 
of women employed in offices, stores and shops of this 
country, who may bz said to bz perfectly satisfied with 
They take pride in their 
work, and they discharge, conscientiously every duty 
entrusted to them without any loss of the charm of 


their lot and their future. 


womanliness. And these women make better men of 
all the members of the stronger sex with whom they 
are associated. The woman in the office has driven out 
smoking, put an end to tobacco chewing, checked pro- 
fanity, suppressed the smutty story and cultivated and 
The 


factory girl’s condition improves, too. She is no longer 


encouraged politeness in hundreds of ways. 
the vassa] of a tyrant employer’s or superintendent's 
lust. If she cannot protect herself, her union protects 
her and in many cases her employers look after, not 
only her moral, but her social welfare by providing her 
with books to read, music to listen to and flowers to 
look upon, to say nothing of stereopticon lectures or an 
occasional evening at the theater. The working 
woman's lot may be all Mr. Mansel says it is, in Eng- 
Jand, but it is nothing like so bad in this country, in 
spite of the novels of Laura Jean Libbey and others. 
Public opinion will not tolerate conditions that add to 
economic enslavement, the moral degradation of women. 
The Census Bureau has looked into the question of the 
number of women employes who recruit the ranks of 
the fallen and the result has been the discovery that all 
assertions as to the extent of the defilement of inno- 
cence consequent upon woman's entering the ranks of 
wage-earners are hideously exaggerated. However it 
be in England, in this country, thank God, a woman 
may work without being called upon to sacrifice her 


virtue to hold her place or to add to her means of sub- 


eo 


Sociology and the Maternal Instinct 
Legislators, 


sistence. 


STRANGE news comes down from lowa. 
judges, juries, sheriffs and mothers are ‘‘mixed up’”’ in 
it. The Hawkeye community has been convulsed from 
one end to the other, and all on account of a baby, in 
which sociologists had become deeply interested. The 
facts of the case are unique. Some years ago, pro- 
gressive lowan legislators became enthusiastic about 
sociology. They wanted to be abreast of the times, 
and passed a Jaw providing for the taking away of 
children from ‘“‘incompetent, immoral or dissolute’ 
The Associated Charities were entrusted 


‘infant industry.’ 


parents. 
with the 
Sometime ago, a certain Mrs. Kellar, of Keokuk, was 


supervision of lowa’s 


caught in the very act of being ‘‘incompetent,’’ and, 
straightway, the Associated Charities tore her little 
baby from her breast, and gave it into the tender care 
The latter were, of course, con- 
sidered strictly whatever that may 
mean. But things did not end there. The mother 
instituted legal proceedings, proved to the Jearned 


of two club women. 
“*“competent,’’ 


judge’s satisfaction that she was “‘competent’’ enough 
to be allowed to keep her baby and the two club 
women were ordered to return the poor, little thing 
to the rightful owner. While the judge was listening 
and deliberating, the object of all the legal proceedings 
became seriously ill. The 
could not nourish it the proper way, and forwarded it 


There matters became so bad that one 


““competent’’ club women 


to the hospital. 
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of the doctors hastened to inform the yearning mother 
that her baby was dying. The woman became hyster- 
ical. She went to the hospital and piteously begged to 
be allowed to take the baby home. But the sagacious 
secretary of the Associated Charities refused. It 
would not do, he thought, to turn the sick baby over 
to an ‘‘incompetent’’ mother. He did not care a rap 
for the decision of the court. He was promptly com- 
mitted to jail for contempt, but managed to regain 
his liberty by furnishing bond. The Associated Chari- 
ties remained defiant; they stuck to their prey and con- 
tinued to talk about the ‘‘incompetency’’ of the mother, 
and the morass of sin which would engulf the innocent 
baby, if it should be returned to the maternal breast. 
When matters had thus reached a crisis, every loyal 
Keokuk citizen, with the right kind of a Jump throbbing 
in his chest, began to get excited, to talk of taking 
justice in his own hands, of going to the assault of the 
hospital walls, and liberating the little thing lying suf- 
fering on its little cot. However, there was no neces- 
sity for resorting to drastic measures. The dignity of 
the State was preserved. For a friend of the mother, 
after consulting a lawyer, went before a judge, and 
charged the baby with the heinous crime of being a 
vagrant. The big, smiling sheriff triumphantly brought 
the baby into the court room. The ‘‘incompetent’’ 
mother did not lose any further time, but seized her 
child and departed for parts unknown. It is to be pre- 
sumed that neither sheriff nor judge took any steps to 
prevent the forcible abduction. The Associated Chari- 


ties are still looking for the ‘‘incompetent’’ mother, 
who had so much love for her baby that she wanted to 
keep and nurse it herself, rather than leave it in the 
hands of ‘‘competent’’ club-women. This baby-affair 
has brought sociology into disrepute in Jowa. Fathers 
and mothers do not relish the idea that the Associated 
Charities should have the right to accuse them of being 
‘incompetent’ and take their children away from them. 
‘‘Incompetency,’’ in the lowa statute may be said to 
cover a multitude of sins of all kinds and degrees. 
lowa sociologists have received a black eye. When it 
comes to ashow-down between sociology, or any other 
scientific fad, and a mother’s love, it is an easy thing 
to pick out the winner at the very start. 
CO tc Gare ey -~2— 
es OI i Absurdities of Protection 

Jr will probably surprise many to learn that the 
value of our annual production of native beet sugar 
does not exceed $3,500,000. When President Roose- 
velt proposed to grant concessions to Cuba, protec- 
tionists created such a commotion and _ talked in such 
grandiloquent terms about the importance of our beet- 
sugar industry that one was almost led to believe that 
the annual production must be worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The imagination of the average high- 
tariff and all-for-us man is always prefervid, when 
there is talk of a lowering of duties on anything that 
may be raised somewhere in the United States, no 
matter whether the value is only $50 or $5,000,000. 
The principal of protection, he maintains, must be ad- 
hered to, under any and all circumstances. There 
must be no concession to those long-haired, free-trade 
cranks and theorizers. The American protectionist 


was, however, worked up more on the Cuban question 
than is usually the case. While pretending to be the 
staunch friend of the Western beet-sugar raiser, he 
cast a longing glance at the vast extent of the Cuban 
cané-sugar industry. He scented his prey. ‘‘No 
concessions!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Down with Cuba; abase 


her, humiliate her, until she begs for mercy, and for 
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admission to the Union of States. Our native beet- 
sugar raiser must be protected until we have gulped 
down the beautiful island, tobacco, rice and sugar and 
all: then let beet-sugar look out for itself.’’ And so 
the President’s recommendations were voted down, and 
the protectionist is now bamboozling Western farmers 
with oily, hypocritical statements regarding his deep 
affection and solicitude for the native beet-sugar indus- 
try. All is fair in love, war and politics. Once ina 
while, he is indiscreet, however, and lets the cat out of 
the bag. The other day, for instance, one of these 
fellows, carrying water on both shoulders, made the 
naive declaration that he ‘‘did not care whether it costs 
us twice as much to produce a thing here as abroad, so 
long as we keep the money at home. When we buy 
an American product, we have both the article and the 
money at home, and so it makes no difference how 
much more it costs us than if we bought it of somebody 
in China or England or Holland, But with sugar the 
situation is different. All that the beet-sugar costs us 
extra is so much loss, because we might annex Cuba, 
and then the sugar, that we would be getting on the 
best terms that nature has provided for raising this 
article, would be our sugar.’’ This states the cause of 
the opposition? to Cuban concessions in a nutshell. 
The logic of protectionists is always characterized by 
beautiful curves, It is as straight as the Missouri 
river. They maintain that a 20 per cent reduction of 
the duty on Cuban sugar would ruin our beet-sugar 
men, but that the annexation of Cuban cane-fields 
would benefit both the American and Cuban sugar- 
planter. The narrow mind of the protectionist does 
not perceive the absurdity of his logic, nor the fatal 
admission which it implies. If annexation and a total 
removal of duties on Cuban imports will not hurt any- 
body, why not remove the tariff altogether? What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. The 
crooked path of protection, as may be inferred from 
the above, leads to free-trade. 


e~ 


Campaign Texts 

Tue Democratic campaign text-book contains the 
right kind of stuff in relation to the fallacies and iniqui- 
ties of high tariffs, and the shelter which they afford to 
monopolies. It is shown that the total capitalization of 
all the trusts in this country is $7,000,000,000, one- 
sixth of which amount, it is alleged, applies to protected 
combines. Judging by other and fairly reliable esti- 
mates, it would seem as though the Democratic leaders 
had underestimated the capitalization of trusts enjoying 
tariff-protection. It would probably be nearer the 
truth to state that the capitalization is, at Jeast, one- 
half of the total of seven billion dollars. There is, 
for instance, the United States Steel Corporation, 
which is amply protected, and which alone has a capi- 
talization of $1,400,000,000. The text-book contains 
photographic reprodnctions of the special discount- 
sheets of a New York exporting house, and proves 
thereby that sewing machines, which cost $20 here, are 
sold at $13,25 abroad; that foreigners buy our type- 
writing machines at $40, while we have to pay $100 
for them. In recommending remedies for the trust 
evil, special stress is, of course, laid on the repeal of 
tariff-duties, but there are also recommendations of 
taxation of trusts by Congress, of a better enforcement 
of the clauses of the Sherman law, and of measures 
providing for publicity. The latter, it will be remem- 
bered, are also advocated by President Roosevelt. In 
regard to publicity as a preventive of trust abuses, it is 
asserted by some very competent critics that it would 
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fall short of expectations, or would, at least, be pro- 





ductive of less good than would an abolition of protec- 
tion duties. As Tom L. Johnson declared, a few days 
ago, publicity would protect the investor, but not the 
general mass of consumers. However, the President 
is advocating a step in the right direction, and he is to be 
congratulated upon his honest boldness in a matter 
which is arousing the attention of the whole nation, and 
regarding which the bosses of the Republican party are 
prevaricating, dissembling and dodging with more than 
characteristic shiftiness. So far as Imperialism is con- 
cerned, the Democratic text-book is all wrong. There 
is no Imperialism, unless it may be said to exist in the 
imagination of people who are afraid of the big shadow 
which the United States is now throwing. The Re- 
publican party cannot be criticised regarding its past 
and present attitude towards the Philippine Islands. It 
has acted entirely on the square, and succeeded in 
maintaining the prestige of the country. The Demo- 
cratic campaign managers should drop Imperialism 
altogether. They are wasting time, labor and 
breath in trying to convince voters that we 
have been chasing wild geese in the Philippines. 
It may have been a mistake to instruct Admiral Dewey 
to remain in Manila harbor after the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet; it may have been a mistake to insert that 
clause in the treaty of Paris by which Spain ceded the 
Philippine Islands to us, but it was no mistake to assume 
and to maintain the rights of sovereignty after the 
thing had been done. At the present time, we are face 
to face with a fait accompli. We have the wolf by the 
tail, and cannot let go. We have assumed international 
obligations which have to be abided by and fulfilled; we 
have established a government in Manila which is re- 
storing order and peace; which is a vast improvement 
on the old Spanish regime; which is gaining adherents 
every day, and which is earnestly endeavoring to better 
the material and moral status of the inhabitants. The 
other day, Governor Taft, in addressing the merchants 
of Manila, plainly intimated that, at some future date, 
the United States may be willing to grant complete 
national independence to the Filipinos, and also declared 
that the islands would be exploited in the interest of 
the native inhabitants only. What is there to criticise 
in these declarations, which must naturally be presumed 
to have the endorsement of the President? The 
Philippine Islands are in the right hands. The Filipinos 
will be properly instructed in the science of self-govern- 
ment, and when they have finally become of age, in a 
political sense, they will, undoubtedly, prefer to be 
citizens of the United States, rather than of a republic 
of their own. The spirit of American politica] institu- 
tions is utterly foreign to tyranny and oppression. 
And there are indubitable signs that the intelligent 
classes of the people of the Philippine Islands are be- 
ginning to realize this, The Democratic party should 


‘pull away from croaking anti-Imperialists. There is no 


glory to be found in belittling Americanism, in trying 
to make Uncle Sam the Ichabod of nations. 
=~ 
A Big Bag of Boodlers 

Mr. Fork, the Circuit Attorney, has secured, 
through the instrumentality of the Post-Dispatch, the 
return of ex-speaker Murrell of the House of Dele- 
gates from Mexican exile, and his confession of all the 
details of the combination in the lower house of the 
local legislature, which was to receive $75,000 as its 
share of reward for passing a bill granting an extension 
of franchise to the Suburban Railway Company. The 
man, Murrell, held the key to the safe deposit box in 
which the cash was deposited. The bill was passed as 
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per agreement, but knocked out in the courts. The 
Suburban Railway refused to give over the money. 


The delegates, nineteen in number, took uncouth steps 





to collect it. This brought on exposure, investigation, 
indictment, the flight of Murrell and Kratz, the latter 
key-holder for the upper house of the local legislature, 
the conviction of three men, one for bribery and two 
for perjury and the indictment of some others for minor 
offenses. A Post- 


Dispatch correspondent induced him to return to this 


Murrell grew weary of exile. 


country, and now, on the strength of Murrell’s con- 
fession, eighteen of his fellow members have been in- 
dicted for bribery. Incidental to the details of the 
Suburban deal, it develops that the nineteen received as 
much as. $2,500 each for passing another measure 
shortly before they passed that one. There will be 
little or no difficulty in convicting all the men indicted. 
They cannot escape public opinion. Murrell’s con- 
fession is a masterpiece of flubdub, however. He 
whines about his family like a whipped cur. He should 
have thought of his family before going boodling. He 
says that boodling was so common, so much a matter 
of course, that the members hardly felt that they were 
doing anything wrong, Rot! If that were so, why 
the oath bound organization, the secrecy, the tortuous 
manceuvers to avoid discovery? Those things are not 
characteristic of men who thought they were doing a 
legitimate act or acts. Murrell says his conscience 
hurt him. But it didn’t hurt him while he was trying 
to get the money. It didn’t hurt him until he was 
“made to suffer because |his fellow gangsters, having 
stood pat in perjury, appeared to have saved them- 
selves. Murrell is simply a common ‘‘squealer,’’ and 
is entitled to no sympathy. He is good for nothing 
except to secure the conviction of the men who stood 
by him. He “‘squealed’’ even on his own brother and 
will be instrumental in sending him to the penitentiary. Of 
course, he serves the State, but he is a vile tool even in 
the white, cold hands of Justice. And the worst of his 
deed of betrayal is that his confession does not ‘‘nail’’ 
the real criminal, the man of family, of education, of 
social and financial position who put up the money to 
buy the franchise from the Municipal Assembly. 
There is no indictment returned, on the strength of 
Murrell’s confession, against the millionaire Charles H. 
Turner. He knew that 


by offering the city a substantial remuneration for the 


Turner is the chief criminal. 


franchise he sought he might have secured it through 
the force of public opinion; but he preferred to deal 
with the city officials in their private capacities and 
induce them to deliver the franchise at a lower figure. 
Turner is the boss boodler in this case. He was plan- 
ning to secure the use of public property for his private 
advantage and to do so resorted to bribery. He was 
trying to rob the public by bribing their representatives. 
His opportunity made their opportunity. There is no 
reason why he should escape, now that the State is not 
dependent upon his testimony for the conviction of the 
All the other men indicted in the 
For the 


eighteen poor devils who seem doomed to go up the 


petty boodlers. 
revelations were but the tools of Turner. 


road, one may at least have a certain sympathy if they 
are to suffer while the man who bribed them does not. 
It would be worth more to the city, and to the cause of 
purified municipal government all over the country, to 
land the one millionaire in stripes than to put the whole 
boodle combine in State's prison, There is no longer 
any valid reason why Turner should not be indicted, 
tried, convicted, sentenced, transported, tonsured and 
put in a zebra suit. If the millionaire escapes punish- 


ment and the small fry are “‘put away’’ the inference 
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to be drawn by the public will be that the man with the 
money stands better before the law as one accused of 
crimz than the humbler fellows accused of participation 
Circuit Attorney Folk should see this. 


If he does not give evidence that he sees it, the chances 


in his offence. 


are that his great achievement will be soiled and spoiled 
by popular suspicion that he did not want to see it. 
The indictment and conviction of Turner are necessary 
to round out and complete Mr. Folk’s splendid work as 
There is nothing further that can be said 


either in criticism or commendation of Mr. Folk’s 


a reformer. 
course up to this time. The only thing that we can do 
now is await the bringing to justice of the head devil, 
Turner, and amuse ourselves as best we may in watching 
the efforts of the newspapers to transform the miserable 
Murrell into a hero of civic virtue, and await the 
launching of the boom of Joseph W. Folk for Mayor, 


in 1904. 
wife 


Business Innovation 

Tue Jones Dry Goods Company, of Kansas City, 
has applied for a charter for a bank in their store. This 
may be said to be the latest in department store evolu- 
tion. A member of the enterprising firm explains the 
step taken in the following manner: ‘‘After we have 
established our bank, employes may deposit their sur- 
plus savings with us, if they desire, and by this means 
it is hoped they will be enabled more quickly to get 
together $100 to buy a share of the stock of the com- 
The bank will be a 


great convenience for our customers, who come here 


pany, if they are so disposed. 


with checks and who are unacquainted at the banks. 
The fact is that, even now, we handle nearly as many 
The Kansas City 
venture, while a novelty, is strictly in accord with the 


checks and drafts as many banks.”’ 
spirit of the times. What Morgan is doing on a large 
scale, the department store is doing in duodecimo form. 
The New York magnate is combining transportation, 
iron and steel, coal, shipping and banking business. He 
is establishing a colossal department store of inter- 
national dimensions. Centralization is in evidence 
everywhere, and being put in practice in every con- 
ceivable way. Whether it will prove as profitable an 
investment as its advocates believe, remains to be seen. 
A combine may control a vast amount of capital and 
labor, but it will be unable to control or monopolize 
brains and talent. The sovereign enthroned in the 
human intellect will always be superior to trade com- 
binations, and will only allow them to exist as long as 


— 


they obey his laws. 


The Holy City 

Wirn the matter of World's Fair concessions, news- 
papers have, and should have, very little concern, as the 
chief end of granting concessions is to increase Ex- 
position receipts and that must finally be left to the 
discretion of the management. It seems, however, 
that one concession, applied for by a citizen of St. 
Louis, should be granted and granted quickly. Mr. 
Alexander Konta wants to reproduce exactly the City 
of Jerusalem as it stands to-day, without any catch-penny 
divertisements of a meretricious or belittling character, 
to show to all who may come to the Fair the city 
wherein and whereabout were enacted the scenes in the 
Divine Tragedy. Such a reproduction would vitalize 
for every one the story that has wrought the world into 
what it is to-day. It would recall to all the actuality 
of the history upon which Christianity has been builded 
to its present mighty influence, just as Tissot’s 
pictures did for us, some years ago, the service 
of giving us a sense of the color of the places 


where the Saviour trod and preached and suffered. 








It would inspire many to a faith renewed to see th. 
Holy Sepulchre in fac simile, to see and hear the Jew 
at the Wailing Wall, to scan the streets in which th 
Cross was borne, to see the ruins of Solomon's Tem 
ple and an hundred other sites and scenes heard of from 
our earliest years. The reproduced Holy City would 
be an object worthy the pilgrimage hither, in 1904, of 
delegations from every Sunday school in the Jand, of 
all young theologians and of all lovers of the Bible. 
The work of reproduction will be vast, however, 
and for that should be 
granted at the earliest possible date in order that the 


reason the concession 
Holy City may be open for the reception of pilgrims 
on the same day that the World’s Fair gates are open. 


a a dad 
REVEILLE 


BY A. E. HOUSMAN 


AKE: the silver dusk returning, 
W Up the beach of darkness brims, 
And the ship of sunrise, burning, 

Strands upon the eastern rims. 


Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor it spanned, 
And the tent of night, in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 


Up, lad, up, ‘tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play, 
Hark, the empty highways crying, 
““Who'll be yond the hills away?”’ 


Towns and countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 
Never lad that trod on leather 
Lived to feast his heart with all. 


Up, lad: thews that lie and cumber 
Sunlit pallets never thrive; 
Morns abed and daylight slumber 


Were not meant for man alive. 


Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep. 
Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There'll be time enough for sleep. 


ony 
ABOUT THE MIRROR. 


HIS week's Mirror appears in a new cover and 
in a dress of type especially cut for this pub- 
lication by the American Type-Foundry com 

pany, from models discovered in France. The paper. 
therefore, this week is something unique in the history 
of American typography, as it has long been unique in 
weekly journalism. Now that the dullness of the sum 
mer season is passed, the Murror will continue to 
reflect the sprightliness that necessarily follows lassi 
tude. It may be of interest to many people to know 
also, that the Mirror has made arrangements with th: 
local branch of the Typographical Union to unionize it 
composing-room, in accordance with the principles ' 
Furth 
than this, it may be said that the Mirror from now 
is going to be better and brighter than ever befor 


the paper on economic subjects generally. 


that its corps of writers is to be enlarged, and that 
hopes to be farther than ever beyond even the sen 
blance of comparison with any journal of literature a: 
The Murr 
reaches 60,000 people every week, and its subscriptic 


current comment published in the West. 


lists and news stand sales are constantly growing. Th 











people reached by the Mirror are not only the people 
who influence thought and action throughout the coun- 
tr, but tyhe people who spend moncy and spend it judi- 
ciously. Its readers number more probable buyers 
than those of any periodical outside of New York and 
this it is that makes this weekly magazine the best 
medium for advertising, especially in the territory of the 
West and Southwest. 


site. TE is 
MAGAZINE LITERATURE 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY 


TUDENTS of current publications needed not 
the confessions of so many ‘‘great’’ editors to 
the effect that the decadence of magazine litera- 

ture is marked, increasing and very sad. Most 
observant readers have known this for a long time. It 
is very frank of them to confess that the great volume 
of the stuff which their presses emit monthly, has no 
literary value whatever, but it is disingenuous, unfair 
and misleading to say, as they are saying, that the 
writers of America are wholly to blame. 

In the first place, a large majority of the magazines 
of the United States, like the newspapers, are run by 
the business office. “If the thing doesn’t pay, stop 
it,’ is the General Order Number One of every maga- 
zine publisher. The editor may think differently; he 
may even be a rarely qualified judge of literary values; 
he may believe that quality may count after all, in the 
long run. But the publisher prefers the advice of his 
auditor, his credit man, his advertising manager, and 
he says: ‘‘we want the most stuff for the least moncy. 
We want to be ‘up to date; we want more pictures 
and more famous names; we want to head off the 
weeklies and the newspaper magazine-sections. Tell 
wit lit'rature!”’ 

When Carrie Nation started out on her idiotic 
saloon-smashing expedition, twenty of the leading 
magazines of the country went wild to get autograph 
articles from her pen; they sent carte blanche orders 
‘for her photographs; they ‘‘played her up’’ months 
after even the daily newspapers had made her a stale, 
irritating and insufferable nuisance, Perhaps it paid 
and so satisfied the publishers, but the chatterings of a 
freak like Mrs. Nation cannot by any twist of the 
faculties be made to stand for ‘‘literature,’’ though it 
may, and doubtless does, conform to even the editors’ 


insistent demand for ‘‘interesting’’ contributions. 1 


dare say there was many a well-conceived and graceful 


bit of writing crowded out of the magazines of this 
country during the past year by the editorial necessities 
of being up to date, of presenting ‘‘features,’’ of getting 
well-known personages and striking photographs into 
the columns of the leading magazines. 

To be popular is the first essential with ninety-nine 
out of every hundred publishers of periodicals. Picture- 
books are more popular with more people than litera- 
ture, The magazines which do not, because they 
cannot, compete with the Sunday newspapers, are 
picture-books and nothing more. But they pay! 
That's what they’re printed for. The publisher is 
a business man and the ‘‘editor’’ is not more than a 
clerk, in most cases, hired to do what the boss tells 
him or to hunt another job. 

Even the magazines with ‘‘class’’ to them have 
sacrificed all other policies, systems, ideals to the exi- 
gencies of ‘‘timeliness.’" They have to play up the 
Martinique disaster. There having been no particu- 


larly well-endowed literary men on the island at the 
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time of the upheaval, they send photographers thither 
and fill up succeeding issues of their publications with 
reprint from the columns of a daily newspaper that was 
destroyed in St. Pierre, and pictures—pictures—pic- 
tures. Poor old Vesuvius and any ahd every old 
volcano that ever smoked, are dragged in to help make 
the number ‘‘interesting and timely.’’ 

When news is scarce or unimportant, “‘specialists”’ 
are requested to utter owlish dissertations upon their 
specialty. Grover Cleveland is asked to turn in some- 
thing about the gentle art of fishing, and he comes to 
the front with a pretty fair ‘‘piece’’ which satisfies 
everyone that he is a first-rate angler, but a third-class 
writer. Of course, his name helps to sell the magazine. 
Palmer and Buckner Democrats, who know that Grover 
is the greatest man in the world, will buy extra copies 
of a red republican ‘‘organ’’ if the Sage of Buzzard’s 
Bay is in it. That's business, but it isn’t literature, 
and the editor knows it when he buys it. : 

Speaking of ‘‘buying it’’ reminds me that much of 
this “‘special’’ matter by eminent men. isn’t paid for at 
all. Some of the distinguished ‘‘authors’’ would scorn 
to take pay for their literary efforts. They may need 
advertising, and it is sweet to be exalted by a foremost 
magazine before a whole nation of possible clients, but 
pay? No, no. This is also good business, from the 
publisher's point of view, for it not only disposes of 
great quantities of the issue, but it adds powerful 
friends and no money passes—out. Flattered vanity 
and, perhaps oftener, commercial selfishness, are reward 
and motive sufficient for many famous personages who 
contribute ‘‘timely’’ dissertations to be made readable 
and printable by twenty-dollar-a-week copy-readers 
whose chief torment is that they are compelled to read 
and edit so much incompetent prosing. 

But this adaptation of all theories, all methods and 
all practices to the insatiate demands of the business 
office, is felt in a far more insidious and baneful man- 
ner. J] mean in the employment of gifted and well- 
known writers to produce that which has no better 
excuse than that it is apropos, sensational, ‘‘sure to 
cause talk."’ The able editor who is forced to carry 
out this branch of the publisher's policy is to be pitied 
if he is a man of artistic sense, deliberate judgment or 
fine feeling, 1 recall an instance in which a leading 
magazine entered into a contract with one of the ablest 
young authors this country has produced to furnish so 
many ‘‘vivisections’’ of so many of the most prominent 
statesmen, politicians and public men of the United 
States. In some instances, the writer had never so 
much as seen his ‘‘victims’’ much less studied them with 
a view to the careful analysis and fair presentation of 
their several characters. And yet he was required to 
analyze, scrutinize and crucify, or transfigure them as 
his ‘‘impressions’’ warranted or as his prejudices per- 
mitted. 

In the old days of American magazine literature, 
and even now in the best editorial quarters of England, 
the editor does not presume even to suggest topics to 
his contributors. To be sure he may pick and choose 
among their offerings, knowing that they are among 
the formost of the day and nation, knowing that what- 
ever they may write will be well written, knowing that 
the truth is never out of date and that the function of a 
great magazine is to exploit great and wise thoughts in 
the best workmanship of the literary craft. 

The editoral ambition is no longer to maintain a 
vehicle for the noblest, ripest thought expressed in the 
polished, perfect style which is literature. On the con- 


trary, novelties, meretricious notoriety, new names, 
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features that detonate and force the notice of the 


mobs. 

Most of the magazines of this country have been, 
or are being, ‘“‘journalized.’’ The finest piece of 
literature that might be offered to them in a decade is 
apt to be ‘‘killed’’ by the intervention of a riot in the 
coal regions which offers a better chance for timeli- 
ness. Then there is Tom Johnson, of Cleveland. 
He’s due for an article! And Carter Harrison hasn't 
done anything for us lately. Thomas Brackett Reed 
ought to open up on Roosevelt pretty soon, and a 
collaborated contribution by Marconi and Dumont 
would be good enough to crowd Edgar Allan Poe into 
the waste basket, if that half-starved, but literary, 
genius were to reappear in competition. Then there’s 
Mary MacLane! She's now at work ona bit of 
magazine literature in which she explains ‘‘how she 
felt’ when she was writing “‘literature.”’ Then, per- 
haps, she'll be asked by some other magazine to de- 
scribe her feelings when she was telling how she felt. 


\-7= 
THE GREAT AMERICAN HOG 


BY FRANCES PORCHER 


“A series of handsome souvenir Postal Cards, showing fifteen 
different views of the Stock Yards and Swift & Company’s 
plants. The fifteen cards will be sent to any address for ten 
cents.”’ 


at ale for ten cents!’’ A bargain; by 


all means let us have them. Let us write 

to our friends, a la souvenir, on cards show- 
ing dead pigs in arow. In Germany, our friends write 
to us on cards from ‘‘Unter den Linden;’’ in France, 
they mail one at the top of ‘‘la tour Eiffel’’ with the 
Eiffel Tower pictured thereupon, and from Oxford 
comes a word of greeting on a card with Magdalen's 
towers, or St. John’s ivy-grown casements, to give us a 
share in the joy of the traveler who is visually 
beholding them. 
from sunny Spain the bits of pictured cardboard cross 


From Switzerland, from Italy, 
the blue ocean to America’s shores. ‘‘See,’’ they say 
to the recipients thereof, “‘you cannot be with us, but 
we long for you to see these Old World glories and 
beauties, to share with us in our feast of travel. This 
is but a bit of a card with a tiny view upon it, but it is 
a little piece of our joy; it is our remembrance of you 
in our happiness.”’ 

Let us return the compliment and buy us fifteen 
stock-yard cards for ten cents and scatter them broad- 
cast over the world. It is such a delicate attention to 
our friends, such a noble advertisement to the world at 
large! 

**See,’’ they say, ‘‘we are a new country, but we are 
hustlers, you bet! Art is well enough for you moss-grown 
and effete monarchies who have time to dawdle over it and 
not much else of which to be proud, but for us there is 
money, millions in hogs, for instance, and so we send you 
of our best. What are old statues under old trees? 
What are old buildings with ivy on the walls and pict- 
ures painted by men dead so long ago that even their 
dust is verily ‘dust of the earth?’ What is a high 
tower or a snow-capped mountain that it should be ad- 
vertised on a postal card? It is a waste of good, com- 
mercial, business sense; you can't sell the tower or the 
mountain, and everybody already knows they are there. 
Now, behold Us—here are hogs being driven to the 
slaughter, hogs already slaughtered, the big plant 
required for their slaughtering—can you not see 
what a tremendous thing is the great American 
Hog? Look at the millions of him and the tens of 
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millions in him; look, mark and inwardly digest these 
facts, then buy, eat and try him for yourself! We 
have some mountains onrselves and some rivers and a 
big waterfall or two and some lakes; there are a few big 
trees and geysers and petrifactions and cliff palaces 
scattered around somewhere in our country and when 
we get through killing hogs and having them photo- 
graphed we'll go hunt them up, but we'll not waste 
good advertising space on postal cards on them—not by 
a long sight—while there are hogs to advertise and a 


foreign trade in hogs to cultivate and extend. Nay, 
nay, we are too up-to-date for that!”’ 
How glad ] am the cards are made! They effect- 


ually remove a little, mean feeling ] have let rankle for 
years toward the Germans and Germany where the 
prototype of an American is a hog and where, for lo! 
these many years, the funny papers of Berlin have made 
capital out of ourselves as allied to our pork. 
Prince Henry came over and did us proud, and the 
Emperor did himself proud and sent us a lot of gim- 
cracks and pretties, I’ve hated to feel so mean toward 
the great country they stand for and now I don't any 
The ‘‘fifteen-for-a-dime’’ postals justify Ger- 
Let us be known 


more. 


many to the very limit. Ye gods! 


by our swine and our stock yards and our slaughter 


a a Aline 
A FEDERATION OF EUROPE 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE 


pens! 


HE Vita Internazionale, a prominent Italian maga- 
zine, recently contained an article contributed 
by the Russian, Novikoff, giving the outlines 

of a plan for a great European Federation. The article 
was, of course, inspired by the prevailing and unceas- 
ing disquietude, on the other side of the Atlantic, over 
American competition. British, French and German 
publicists have been spilling Niagaras of ink in discuss- 
ing this all-important subject, but none of them has, so 
far, hit upon any tangible or understandable scheme of 
defense beyond mere impracticable Zollverein recom- 
mendations. It remained for this Russian writer to 
evolve a conjectural entity out of all the chaos of talk, 
and to point out a possible path for successful resist- 
ance to Brother Jonathan's increasing aggression. 
Americans will, unquestionably, be interested in Novi- 
koff’s ideas, and, while scouting the possibility of a 
complete realization of his predictions or hopes, and 
recognizing some grave flaws in his deductions and 
trend of reasoning, admit that he has sized up the situ- 
ation in a rational manner and made a highly interest- 
ing study of political economy from the historical 
standpoint. 

Novikoff compares conditions as they existed in 
Italy during the Cinquecento with modern conditions in 
Europe. He points out that, about four centuries ago, 
the Italian peninsula was split up into more than twenty 
different and independent states, and agitated by as 
many rivalries, jealousies and conflicts of interest as are 
the countries of Europe at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The Italy of the Renaissance was, in 
short, modern Europe at the present day, only, of 
course, upon a much smaller scale. There was the Floren- 
tine republic, rich and powerful, aggressive and domi- 
neering, ambitious and capitalistic. Its citizens were 
living a life of luxurious ease; its civilization was super- 
refined; its art world-famous; its morality ill-defined 
and flaccid. It was the prototype of France of 1900. 


Just South of the Alps, occupying a beautiful region 


Since 
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of the agriculturally rich province of Lombardy, there 
was the duchy of Milan, under the control of the en- 
terprising House of the Visconti, scheming and com- 
mercial. In various respects, it bore a striking resem- 
blance to modern Germany, dominated and guided by 
the Hohenzollerns. The royal dominions of Naples 
and Sicily may be compared with Russia of the present 
day. Their 


progressive, their frontiers were constantly shifting, 


government was autocratic and un- 
their industrial and agricultural resources were neglected. 
The republic of Venice must, naturally, be compared 
with modern England. Its sea-power was at its height; 
its merchants penetrated to the utmost corners of the 
Orient. 
powers, and universally feared and respected. 


The republic was one of the world’s greatest 
The lit- 
tle Genoese republic had extensive colonial possessions; 
its commerce was growing rapidly and of great magni- 
tude; its wealth out of all proportion to the size of the 
state. It was the Holland of the Renaissance. The 
Papal hierarchy may be left out of consideration. 

The five great powers of the Cinquecento in Italy 
were great rivals, engaged in many conflicts, and eager 


Their 


industries were flourishing; competition was keen; and 


to protect and to enlarge their foreign markets. 
they watched each other with jealous eyes. Genoa 
and Venice struggled for the trade of Asia Minor and 
the lower Danube. They fought battles over the com- 
merce of the Black Sea countries; it was a life-and- 
death struggle between them. The Florentine repub- 
lic made it a point to crush its competitors. Anxious 
to extend its territory, it never hesitated to use the 
““mailed fist,’’ 


in the ruin of its competitors. An excessively developed 


and, short-sightedly, to seek prosperity 


industrial age created conditions that are remarkably 
similar to those of the present time. There were tariff 
restrictions galore; each rival endeavored to keep the 
other out of its territory, and to cripple it as much 
Mat- 
ters went from bad to worse; prosperity at last 
became a dream; and _ the 
realize that they had been 
policy, and that a continuation of the selfish struggles 
In the middle of the 
fifteenth century, they tacitly brought about a certain 


as possible. Protectionism was running riot. 
contestants began to 
pursuing the wrong 


would end in wide-spread ruin. 


stability and reign of order by refraining from engag- 
ing any longer in fratricidal strife. It began to dawn 
upon their medizval minds that prosperity can be found 
only in harmony and peace; that a free interchange of 
goods was much to be preferred to tariff obstacles, and 
that depression in one state cannot result in any per- 
manent benefit to the other. 

This ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’’ of the Cinquecento 
worked like a charm. The consequences were prompt 
to assert themselves, and surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. Commerce received a new impetus; the 
arts and sciences flourished as they never did before: 
The mu- 


tual interdependence and constant traveling and inter- 


capital became enterprising and abundant. 


change of ideas brought about another, and still more 
important, result. The modern Italian language had 
been called into being, and developed along strictly 
national lines. The people of the various states be- 
came imbued with a sense of a community of interests, 
of a national brotherhood and of pride of patriotism. 
They began to call each other ‘‘Italians,’’ and were 
proud of each others achievements. But for various 
external influences, which the states could not with- 
stand, Italian unity would have been achieved before 
the close of the Cinquecento. 


Since 1870, when Victor Emanuel was proclaimed 











King, Italy has been making great strides forward. 
It is developing along modern lines of commerce and 
industry. The removal of trade barriers between the 
different provinces and cities has not retarded progress: 
on the contrary, it has promoted it. The people are 
hopeful, and look with pride upon the growing figures 
Within fifty years, Italy 


may have more than recovered Jost ground, and healed 


of their exports and imports. 


the wounds which interminable wars, trade barriers and 
inordinate ambitions have inflicted upon her in the past. 
The nation is rapidly becoming homogeneous and in- 
creasing its wealth and population with surprising 
rapidity. 

From the experiences of Italy, Novikoff tries to 
prove that the countries of modern Europe are wasting 
their energies, strength and resources in fighting each 
other and the United States at the same time; that 
their salvation lies in a political federation, one vast 
European republic. Novikoff does not seem to attach 
much importance to existing diversities of race and 
language. He completely overlooks past traditions, 
hatreds and prejudices. He strongly believes that 
French, British, 


Austrians can be united into one political entity, and 


Germans, Russians, Italians and 
that the leopards can be induced to change their spots. 
And here is where he makes his mistake. Predictions 
and dreams of a complete political European Federation 
are idle and valueless. The age of Utopias has not yet 
arrived. European countries may be induced to re- 
move trade barriers between them, and to establish 
complete free trade; they may even be induced to es- 
tablish a sort of political federation that does not require 
loss of national independence, or the wiping out of dis- 
tinctive languages, religions, customs, laws and culture, 
but they will draw the line at complete political 
amalgamation. 

It is a significant sign that Novikoff’s article has 
not been satirized or criticised to death in Europe. 
His article is being intelligently and rather approvingly 
discussed, and a few leading publicists are willing to 
concede that the future will witness a materialization of 
at least, a part of the Russian’s ingenious scheme. A 
powerful, independent European Federation, composed 
of independently developed states, is what they begin 
to regard as the best means of defense against the 
American invasion. Americans may laugh at the idea 
and regard it as being too silly to deserve serious 
thought, yet history teaches us that many possibilities 
have become probabilities and then realities; that there 
are factors at work which are beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and that civilization is constantly influenced by 
imponderabilities which no human mind could possibly 
forsee. 

Questions of protection and free trade, of foreign 
markets, bid fair to become more important than ever 
as the years pass by. Means of intercommunication 
and transportation have been perfected to such an ex- 
tent, and industry, capital and population are growing 
so rapidly, that trade questions begin to overshadow 
everything else. Diplomacy and finance have been 
called to aid in solving them; as the nations draw closer 
together, they chafe at tariff barriers, and would fain 
remove them altogether. Tariffs have always bee" 
closely interwoven with the progress of civilization 
It does not require much imagination to foresee th 
time when the international exchange of commoditie 
will be absolutely free and unfettered, but how will this 
be brought about? According to Novikoff’s idea 
that is, through fear or force, or by mutual amicabk 


agreement between a multiplicity of independent states: 
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MMS New Silks 





in fact, all the wanted colors— 


50 pieces of 24-inch all Silk Crepe de Chine—extra heavy, 
rich, lustrous Crepes, in fine line of evening and street 
shades—white, cream, pinks, blues, maize, greens, etc., 


40 pieces of 22 inch Moire Velour—full line of colors and 
black—trich Moire effects, high luster— 


Black Silk and Colored Silks that were all bought at very close prices, and 
are marked very low for this week’s selling. 


At 69 cents 


For 85 cents 








70 pieces of 24-inch Guaranteed Taffeta—lavenders, grays, 
browns, greens, cadets, reds and tans—$1.00 goods— 


40 pieces of 36-inch Black Moire Velour—especially adapted 
for the long raglan coats and coffee jackets— 


For 65 cents 


For $1.25 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company. 


Broadway, Washington Avenue and 


Jt. Charles Sir eet. 











CRANBERRY COVE 


BY MARY CHAPIN SMITH 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil” 


6¢ H IS eyes were blue—reflecting heaven as the 


depth of ocean and sky. 

“‘) had lived alone with my father in 
this old house by the sea all my short life, and he knew 
only more of the world than ]. His people were proud 
and held themselves above us, who were mere sea-far- 
ing folk; but little cared we. Our days were together 
and childishly we played as we drifted the swinging 
waves, or climbed the rocky shore, or in the fragrant 
woods sat hand in hand—and childishly we loved, as 
the cold breezes blew the blood into our heads and the 
smell of the sea drew us and the whisper of the hem- 
locks told us. 

‘‘Every tide floweth to the moon, but not every 
rose blossometh when the sun is come. It is not till the 
pains of a heart are real that it can bring forth love. 

‘‘The stern old man, his father, found us as we 
stood by the pile of logs in the trail. 1 saw him com- 
ing down between the low, dark trees, crushing the 
bright mushrooms under foot and starting off a flock of 
little mouse-colored birds; but Percival was looking out 
where an opening of the boughs framed a tiny, shining 
sail set against the blue and J Jaid my hand on his arm 
to tell him. 

“Then the old man looked in my eyes and said: 

‘*Girl, finish your embrace of my son and leave 
us.” 

““My love went bitter red there in the shaded sun- 
light and said ] knew not what, for the green gloom 
trembled and flashed around me. There was loud talk- 
ing and J fled away. 

“Toward evening a girl ] knew came and stood in 
our pathway in the level] sunset and called: 

‘““*Have you heard the news? Young master Per- 
cival is going to sail to-morrow morning with Captain 
Shaw for China, and they say there’s been trouble be- 


tween him and his father and that he'll never come 
back.’ 

‘“That moment is as long as all my time beside, for 
it lasts always frozen on my heart. I see the dry, 
gray rocks where they slope beyond Sally down to 
the water and the men who haul up a dory; one of 
them calls out—I can hear him yet—and the little cat 
comes and rubs against me purring. 

“*] answered Sally's chatter and ] never flinched or 
wavered. But when the moon was up J left the house 
stealthily and stumbled across the stony field and 
through the woods down to our own place by the turn 
of the shore. He was there, and when ] saw him 
leaning back against a rock ] knew that it was true. 

**Oh! my dear, ] am an old woman now and J have 
loved my husband and children all these years, and ] 
trust the good God has forgiven the thoughts of my 
youth, the wildness of which He only who permitted 
their despair knew, and will give me peace at the last; 
but indeed, indeed, nothing in all my life has ever been 
to me like that parting. 

‘*The moon shone so white and cold on his forehead 
that its radiance made me afraid; he might have been 
as dead as were our hopes. The tide was ebbed far 
away down the rocks, and the gasp of the night wind 
over the wet seaweed was heavy and dank and the bell- 
buoy jeered. The words, ever love's feeblest medium, 
that we said were few, but he passed his hand across 
my hair and the gesture comes to me when | hear of 
famine. 

“‘Human agony does not suffice to hold the tide of 
fate. We think we cannot pass through our bitter 
waters, that they must be stopped; but surely and 
wholly they overwhelm us and we are borne on the 
current, we know not how, and our course is shaped. 

‘*The ship he sailed in floated away down through 
that great, blue heart between the islands yonder, and 
] watched it from this window. 

‘*Then the cold and the winter came. 

‘*He had a brother, a cripple. If his own sorrows 
made him pity ours ] know not; but he was ever gentle 


to me. In those long evenings he would come some- 


times to watch my father and the neighbors play whist 
before the fire. 1 would sit silently with my sewing in 
the corner where the tall clock sobbed slowly against 
the inevitableness of time; while outside the wooden 
shutters the wind wailed over woes forgotten. 

“‘ Always at ten o'clock ] took to the players’ table 
the heavy old silver tray with its red decanters that had 
a pattern of white grapes, and the dishes of cumquat 
oranges and preserved ginger. 1] dared not let anyone 
see my eyes for fear they should betray me, but would 
watch the reflections of the tall candlesticks at the 
corners and try to follow them down into the polished 
mahogany. Once in two or three times, as they rose 
to go, his brother would say gravely, ‘] have had a 
letter from Percival, and he writes that his affairs are 
prospering.’ Never anything more. But |] knew it 
was for me he spoke, and when J thought the words 
were coming there would be such a rushing in my head 
that ] would fear ] could not hear his name, but when 
it was spoken there would come such a stillness that 1] 
knew ] would never hear anything but it again. 

“There was a friend of my father’s, a grave, kind 
man, my dear—it was all very long ago—and at 
last ] came to know he cared for me. My father 
wished it much, and one thing was as another to me. 

“*So when the summer came again, with the morn- 
ings that were hot in the garden where the -dahlias 
blazed in the sun and cold on the rock path by the 
shore, ] was a wife. And oh! my dear, the first baby 
that lay on my breast and smiled before he went back 
to heaven, that truer home of his, had blue eyes, 
though his father’s were as brown as mine. 

“Other children came to bless me and J have lived 
the life that was mine, content, peaceful in the shade. 

‘For what matters it? Once ] reached the center 
of the labyrinth; once ] stood within the veil, and to 
those to whom that is given all things else, of sorrow 
or joy alike, are but as the shadows of a dream. Love's 
hope, the true theology, holds immortality, and in 


heaven, oh! blessed words, ‘they neither marry, nor 


are given in marriage.’ ”’ 


From the New York Independent. 
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SHOWS IN GOTHAM 


It has begun. Two Broadway houses 
opened for the season during ‘the past 
week, with new—painfully new—produc- 
tions. Broadway theaters are closing out 
summer shows as fast as possible to make 
room for the many dramas, farces, comic 
operas, burlesques and musical comedies 
hopefully being prepared. The “‘road’’ 
now comes in for a dose of the witless, 
and unspeakably vulgar ‘‘Defender,’’ the 
rapid “‘Wild Rose’’ and the tenuous 
‘*Chinese Honeymoon,’’ three so-called 
musical comedies that owe a prosperous 
season at prominent Broadway theaters 
to the tolerance of the crowds of strang- 
ers that fill New York during the summer 
months. The “‘Reub”’ is an ‘‘easy mark”’ 
and puts up his ‘“‘two'’ with a feeling of 
satisfaction, happy in the belief that he 
has assisted at the performance of ‘‘a big 
New York success,’’ and laughs heartily 
over pueri‘e or ancient jokes, and applauds 
the most nauseatingly vulgar horseplay 
like the principal comedy incident in 
‘‘The Defender.’’ Lighted joss sticks 
waved ona darkened stage, and a petty 
confetti-throwing scene, are the only ex- 
cuses to be offered for the existence of 
this stupid affair, for the words of which 
Allen Lowe is responsible, and the music 
of which Charles 

with having written. 

“The Wild Rose”’ 
but, at best, none too hardy a specimen of 
stage horticulture, and deprived of its 
chief prop by the defection of Miss 
Marie Cahill, will be, in the shape in 
which it is offered to ‘‘the provinces,’’ 
but a feeble and pallid flower. 

‘The 
lay claim to merit for any other reason 
than that of the manner it is 
staged and the exceptionally strong cast 
by which it is interpreted, 


Dennée is charged 


is an_ inoffensive, 


Chinese Honeymoon’’ cannot 


in which 


Of the new productions, possibly, when 
the stiffness and crackle is taken out of 
them by repetition, one may predict some 
success. However, ‘‘ The New Clown,’’ 
produced the other night at the Garrick 
Theater, seems almost hopeless. It is a 
farce by H. M. Paull, which was played 
with much success in England, James 
Welch, a low comedian of great attain- 
ment, playing the The 
piece is filled with old time “‘wheezes,’’ as 
and to 


leading role. 


our English cousins call “‘gags,”’ 
that is due probably a part of its London 
success. The English like their jokes 
like their cheese—quite old; we Ameri- 
cans want our jokes new, at any rate, 
and therefore the spectacle of an effemin- 
ate young man with proclivities for music 
and pocket mirrors, who, thinking that he 
has murdered a friend runs away and 
joins a circus to escape detection, seems 
just a bit boresome. Of course, as it is 
a farce, Lord Cyril Garston must run away 
after supposedly killing his friend, and 
his joining a circus is a necessary corollary. 

The auspices under which the 
farce was produced were the most favor- 


able. Mr. Charles was the 


new 


Frohman 


sponsor, Mr. Joseph Humphreys directed 
the stage—very lamely though, it must 


The 


be confessed—and the cast Jacked not 
well known names. 

But the 
names insisted on playing this broad farce 


Mr. 
Jameson Lee Finney as Lord Coril, the 


owners of the well-known 


as though it were a polite comedy. 


‘new clown”’ was deliberate, quiet, well- 
bred, and not funny. Excellent actor of 
comedy that he is, he seemed to have 
altogether missed the key-note of this 
farce. Miss Jessie Busley, as the leading 
lady circus-rider was quite “‘ ‘igh so- 
ciety.’’ Even in the third act, dressed 
in spangled tulle and tights, and perched 
on a nickle-plated ladder singing a comic 
song, she was all “‘prunes and prisms.’’ 
But she did enjoy answering back the 
rest of the circus ladies as they emerged, 
one by one, from the dressing tent, and 
then at 
another—quite a “‘knocker’’ she was for 


she flung jibes, first at one, 
Said a girl in green ‘‘How’s 
my make-up?’’ ‘‘Great’’ said Miss 
Busley, ‘‘don't ever take it off.’’ Said a 
pink and purple girl, ‘‘] didn’t always 
do this,"’ ‘‘G’wan!"’ said Miss Busley 
‘“‘you won't be doing it long.”’ My 
word! but she was a cat to that curate’s 
daughters! The chorus in England is 
filled with curate’s daughters and they 


the moment. 


are wonders—beautiful and demure as so 
many debutantes. The popular impres- 
sion regarding the modern American 
chorus girl, is, that she cannot be cowed, 
cannot be made to keep both feet on the 
floor and her eyes from roving over the 
front rows; but it has been done, and Mr. 
Charles Frohman is the man who did it. 
His chorus girls mind; they are proper, 
good, little girls in ‘‘The New Clown,’’ 
But, alas, they are so subdued and gin- 
gerless that they have quite a depressing 


effect on the audience. 


In ‘Sally in Our Alley,’’ Lederer’s 
latest leg-show, produced, after various 
postponements, at the Broadway Theater, 
on Friday night, the new chorus girl is un- 
trammelled and in the full glory of her 
She riots about the 
stage, gorgeously accoutered, and no mere 
The 
new chorus girl practically controls the 
situation in New York theatricals at 
present. She 
of ‘productions ,’’ from Shakespearian re- 


emancipated state. 


manager may seek to restrain her. 


is in demand for all kinds 


vivals to burlesque and musical comedy. 
“‘Sally’’ is the forerunner of a dozen 
‘girl’ shows, and what with the ‘‘Floro- 
“musical comedy’ 


doras’’ and other 


successes of the past season, to say 
nothing of Mr. Savage’s numerous com- 
panies, “‘Dolly Varden,’’ ‘‘The Emerald 
Isle,’’ Klaw 
lesques, Weber and Field's, the ‘‘famous 
original’’—Acton Evening Sun Davies 
calls them ‘‘the aboriginal’’—Bostonians, 


and Erlanger’s big bur- 


the demand for chorus girls is so great 
that she of the new variety may snap-her 
finger with impunity at the whilom auto- 
cratic stage manager. ‘‘You can’t get 
gay with me,’ says this important per- 
sonage, ‘‘] don’t have to work.’’ And 
so she reigns. 

Ludwig Englander wrote the music— 
some of which is pretty—of ‘‘Sally in 


Our Alley,”’ and George V. Hobart 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 


A GREAT 
DENVER TRAIN: 


It leaves St. Louis at 2:15 P. M. to-day. 
It arrives Denver at 3:15 P. M. to-morrow. 




















Burlington 


Houte 





A train that allows over half a day in one city and the best part of the nex 
afternoon in another city over 900 miles away meets the most exacting demands of 
business and tourist travel. 


This is a complete through train of chair cars, sleepers and dining cars. It makes 
immediate connections at Denver for Interior Colorado. 


ANOTHER THROUGH DENVER TRAIN AT 9:00 P. ML. 


F or tickets, berths, folders, special Colorado and California publications, apply City Ticket Office 
S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, 





HASKINS & SELLS. 
Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND, LONDON. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Marw 2815. 
KINLOCH, B, 1935. 


pleads guilty to the books and lyrics. An 
ax is the only instrument that can be 
effective on Mr. Hobart’s share of the 
work—the pruning knife would hardly 
cut away the large chunks of futile, fool- CHuicaGco, 
ish, dialogue that must be removed in 
order to make “‘Sally’’ popular with the 
Broadway theater-goers of the regular 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The ‘‘Luck o’ Lassendale,’’ by the 
Earl of Iddesleigh, is a story dealing with 
the life of genteel country-folk in Eng- 
land. The invasion of the domain of 
agriculture by the speculative commer- 
cialism of the age is well described, and 
may be regarded as the key-note of the 
whole story. The Lassendales are a prom- 
inent family, and possessed of considerable 
wealth. They are proud of their rank 
and of their past. But there is an old 
prophesy that a weak, male scion of the 
family will ruin it, and this bothers them 
considerably. Sir Francis Lassendale, a 
vain, reckless and inexperienced young 
fellow, is the head of the House at the 
opening of the novel. He becomes dis- 
satisfied with country life; it is too slow 
and dull for him; he thinks he can make 
money more quickly in speculation. In 
spite of the protesting advices of his 
mother and sister, he plunges into the 
whirlpool of stock exchange gambling, 
and ‘‘burns up’’ his money. He tried to 
recoup himself, to regain his foothold, 
but sinks deeper and deeper. At last, 
his brother Robert, a prosperous London 
lawyer, comes to his succor and succeeds 
in opening his eyes to the impending dis- 
aster. Unfortunately, however, Sir Fran- 
cis is not given an opportunity to redeem 
himself financially. In a successful effort 
to save the life of a child, he loses his 
own. This denouement, while not along 
conventional lines, at least throws a 
glamour of heroism and self-sacrifice 
around the figure of the luckless gambler. 
Two successfully delineated characters of 
the story are the lovable young sister of 
Sir Francis, Mary, and her lover, Giles 
W oodleigh. The latter, while modest and 
of an almost self-effacing disposition, 
strikes out in the world with an interest- 
ing amount of grit and perseverance, and 
manages to gain wealth in business pur- 
suits in London. Through his timely as- 
sistance, the tottering fortune of the 
Lassendales are afforded a chance to re- 
gain their balance. Of course, the two 
lovers become life-partners in the end. 
The author makes no attempt at preciosity 
or ingenuity of plot. He writes a simple, 
life-like story, in an unpretentious style. 
It is a work that contains no psychological 
vivisection, no morbid problems. The 
characters portrayed are of normal un- 
derstanding and capacity. They are, 
perhaps, superlatively British in their atti- 
tude towards the ordinary affairs of life. 
Materalism, common sense and getting- 
on aspirations are the foundation on 
which the author has builded. And it 
must be admitted that he has builded well. 
Modern fiction-readers need doses of 
this kind once in a while. They are fed 
too much on senseless trash dealing with 
people of a sort that never existed and 
never will exist. The “‘Luck of Lassen- 
dale’’ is a materialistic romance of modern 
times, saturated with healthy views of 
life, and describing things and persons as 
they are. It is published by John Lane, 


New York. 
“~~ 
The Abbey Press, New York has 


published a story written by a St. Louis 
lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Mariner Scarritt, 
and entitled ‘‘Quid Est.’’ It is divided 
into two parts. The scenes are laid in 
Italy and in the United States. The plot 
is of a mysterious and rather gloomy 
character, although everything ends ac- 
cording to well-established rules of mun- 
dane happiness. The authoress has seen 
fit to identify the famous name of the 
Cenci with a work of modern fiction. 
Impoverished descendants of the once so 
notable and romantic family are paraded 
before the eyes of our mind. They are 
engaged in finding and solving the mys- 
tery of certain family parchments, jewels 
and stilettoes. Roberti Cenci has decamped 
to America with the family treasure, and 
established himself there as a cotton mer- 
chant, converting his name into the 
Anglicized ‘“‘Chauncey.’” Young Luigi 
Cenci, in quest of adventure and fortune, 
also goes to America, and, as fate would 
have it, is thrown into contact with 
Roberti, his uncle, who gives him employ- 
ment. Luigi, in the course of time, rises, 
falls in love with the daughter of his 
uncle, Adelaide, and then, through sheer 
accident, discovers the Cenci parchments 
and treasure-trove, and, simultaneously, 
the identity of the cotton merchant. He 
is greatly shocked and surprised, but, 
ultimately, everything is settled to every- 
body’s satisfaction; Roberti, the thieving 
cotton king, dies at the most convenient 
time, and Luigi and Adelaide embark for 
Naples, after having become husband 
and wife, and there the family of the 
Cenci is reunited. Among other leading 
characters of the story, are Father Gam- 
aliel, Sister Imogene and Enna Fullerton. 
The authoress, has, undoubtedly, made a 
clever attempt in the fiction line, and 
succeeded, eventually, in making it more 
interesting than one might be led to ex- 
pect from the initial chapters. Notwith- 
standing occasional indications of amateur - 
ish inexperience and a marked propensity 
to lay undue stress on historical and philo- 
sophical considerations, the story makes a 
good impression, and induces intelligent 
readers to believe that the authoress may, 
sometime in the future, surprise lovers of 
fiction with a work which, while, perhaps, 
less ambitiously designed, will yet rank as 
an achievement in true literature. 
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OFF AND ON 


A woman sat musing on her fate. 

She had been deserted by The Man 
She Loved. 

She held, listlessly, in her hand a letter 
from The Man She Did Not Love. 

It asked: ‘‘Shall ] come?’’ 

The Woman took up a pen and answered: 
**¥es!”’ 

Misery loves company.—TJown Topics. 


i 


A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram, 
except for stamping, which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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NOONAN & KOCIAN, 


Works of Art, 
Water Colors, 
Etchings, Etc., 
Wood Carvings. 


617 Locust Street, 


— Rates East 


DEALERS IN 


Paintings, 


Carbon Photographs, 
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$24.95 $26.15 $27.90 


NEW YORK :tvrs 


Tickets on sale Oct. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Stop- 
overs at Niagara Falls or Washington. 


TRAINS, 


Leave St. Louis 8:30a.m. 12:00 noon 11:30 p.m 
Ar. New York 2:58p.m. 6:00p.m,. 7:50 a.m, 


$25.00 $25.50 $26.00 


AND 
BOSTON azrvzx 
Tickets on sale Oct. 7, 8, 9, 10, and JI. 
Stopovers at Niagara Falls or Washington. 


TRAINS. 


Leave St. Louis 8:30a, m. 12:00 noon 11:30p. m. 
Arrive Boston 4:55p.m. 9:03 p.m. 10:10 a.m, 


$17.90 


WASHINGTON xziiven 


Tickets on sale Oct. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


Leave St. Louis 8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon 11:30 p. m. 
Ar. Washington 3:39p.m. 3:39p.m,. 6:47a.m. 


FOR TICKETS and particulars ca]l at 


BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT ST, 
Or write to C. L. Hilleary, A. G. P, A., St. Lou s. 
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HOMER MOORE 


38836 DELMAR BOULEVARD. 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 
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SOCIETY’S NEW MANNER. 


The experts in the matter of social de- 
portment have observed a new fashion 
which marked the summer of 1902. It is 
a year of great cordiality of manner and 
warmth of feeling. 

Nowadays it is distinctly bad form in 
the sets that think they know more than 
any others about good form to criticise 
or say any harsh things about anybody. 
Every woman must be thought at least 
charming if she is manifestly too plain to 
be called a beauty, and if there be the 
least ground for it she must be called 
beautiful. 

All men are attractive, whether they 
are rich or not. Every entertainment, 
from the dullest dinner to the dance that 
has five girls to every man, must be pro- 
nounced a complete success, and it is un- 
forgiveable, in the tenets of this new style, 
ever to be bored or to intimate that life is 
not just the gayest, happiest, most de- 
lightful thing that ever was known. 

This is the viewpoint that prevails to- 
That it will continue no- 
It merely marks a revul- 


day in society. 
body believes. 
sion against the old manner of criticising 
every person and everything, which was 
for a while considered a mark of having 
experienced and enjoyed everything. 

To be bored then was a sign of satiety. 
To be constantly critical showed that 
better things had been enjoyed. At least 
it was the intention of every person who 
adopted this pose while it was in favor to 
give that impression. 

Some enterprising persons in society 
saw that there was bound to be a revul- 
sion against the cynical way of talking 
and thinking; so they began the 
so great that 


new 
pose. Its success was 
everybody who saw its wonderful effects 
imitated them. 

Now, there is nothing but optimism 
and brotherly love to be found on all 
sides. It is to-day as virulent a fashion 
as the other mood of cynical criticism 
used to. be. 

Another reason for the popularity of 
the new fashion was the introduction into 
society of a number of persons of great 
wealth, who might not always be found 
up to every other standard. In the mat- 
ter of breeding, for instance, or possibly, 
of their social relations, there might be 
ground for criticism. The desire to see 
only what was attractive in them made it 
necessary to be optimistic, or, at Jeast, 
charitable. 
the vogue of the new fashion. 

“It is amusing to see the attitude of the 
persons who are using the new pose to- 
ward those who have not, or cannot, learn 
it,’’ said a woman who noticed its effects, 
recently, at Newport. ‘‘] was at tea one 
afternoon at a woman's house and there 
were also there half a dozen others. 

‘‘One woman let out a few spiteful 
cracks at another who was not there, and 
although few, if any, of the women pres- 
ent knew her, and fewer liked her, the 
woman who made the remarks must have 
felt as in the midst of the 
woman's most intimate friends. Some of 
she said in 


So every circumstance helped 


if she were 


the women received what 





chilling silence, while others said they 
were quite astonished to hear that any- 
body felt that way about Mrs. X. She 
was as warmly championed by the group 
as if she were the most intimate friend of 
them. > 

“‘As a matter of fact, what the woman 
said was in this case the truth. But she 
got what her friends would have called 
the marble heart in a way that made me 
feel sorry for her, even if she had 
brought the punishment down upon her- 
self by her gossip. 

““*Did you see 
said to me as we were leaving, ‘raving 
over that common Mrs. X., when every 
one of them knows that she is impossible, 
and would not dare to come here if her 
husband had nota million a year. Yet 
everybody is so good-hearted and amiable 
nowadays that ] had to bz sat on for 
saying what every one of those women 
thinks herself!’ 

“She was right. But it was necessary 
for her to learn her lesson and not to 
have known the new styles in manners 
would have been of the greatest disad- 
vantage to her. So, perhaps, it was, 
after all, the best thing that could have 
happened. She won't make another 
mistake of that kind.’’—New York Sun. 


we 


WHITE EVENING GOWNS. 


All white is to bz as much a fashion 
during the winter as it has been all sum- 
mer, and the most famous Parisian houses 
are turning out innumerable white even- 


those womzn?’ she 


ing frocks without even a touch of color. 


Silver embroidery is, however, much 
favored for the ornamentation of gauzy 
white gowns, and the new trimmings in 
transparent pailletes are also greatly liked 
The fad for white obtains not 


only in evening gowns, but is carried into 


on white. 


afternoon and carriage toilettes, and it is 
said that one handsome trousseau just 
completed in a Paris atelier contains 
twenty all white costumes. 

It is easier to wear white in Paris than 
here. Paris is as clean as a city can 
well be, and, by way of gilding refined 
gold, it has been ordained that Paris 
should be the city of cheap and perfect 
cleansing, so the Parisienne may wear 
her white frocks with a light heart. But, 
even here, house frocks of soft white 
wool or crepe or silk are fairly practicable 
and have the advantage of cleansing ad- 
mirably, while nothing is more universally 
becoming or more distinctly modish,— 


New York Sun. 


pt 


A short-sighted woman, who was ac- 
quainted with twin brothers, one of whom 
was a clergyman and the other a doctor, 
congratulated the latter on his admirable 
sermon. ‘‘Excuse me, madam,”’ was hi 
reply, ‘‘over there is my brother, who 
preaches; ] only practice.’’ 


— yw 


Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 


graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. w Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 















— succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Ghe Oulean 
Gas Water Keater 


heats water quickly. Can be used in connec- 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. 


Consumes 
very little gas andisonly - - - 
Set up complete in your house. 


$7.50 
Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1031 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Dr. and Mrs. T. Griswold have returned from 
Atlantic City and Saratoga, 

Miss Minnie Herweck has returned from a 
visit to Mrs. Dr. Flatt, of Hardln, Ills, 

Mr. atd Mrs. Russell Smith and sons are visit- 
ing Mrs. Catherine D. Smith, of Chambers street, 

Mr. and Mrs. W.B. Anderson have just re- 
turned from' Saratoga, where they spent the 
summer. 

Mrs. Morton Jourdan has now gone to Atlantic 
City to spend some time there before returning 
to the city. 

Mrs. Joseph Gorman, of Kirkwood, is enter- 
taining her niece, Miss Isabella Heaton, of West 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ames will return to the 
city in a few days after summering at Saratoga 
and other Kastern points. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Steer who have been all 
summer at Shelter Island, returned to the city 
the early part of this week. 

Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum, accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. Hogan, has returned after a few 
weeks’ visit to the Western resorts, 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grayson, Jr., who has 
been spending several monthsin the East while 
enjoying their honeymoon tonr, are again at 
home, 

Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Prosser and their family 
have returned to their home on Westminster 
place, after summering at Bayside, Long 


Island. 
Mr. and Mrs, Thomas W.Crouch with their 


daughters, Misses Ida and Nellie Crouch. have 
returned from their summer sojourn at Shelter 

Island. 

Dr. and Mrs. Scott Burritt Parsons returned, 
last week, after spending several weeks at 
South Haven, Mich. Mrs. S. B. Parsons accom- 
panied them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Luyties have returned 
from Ottawa Beach, where they spent several 
weeks while making a tour of the Northern 
lake resorts. 

Mrs. James Campbell and her son, Mr. James 
Campbell, who have been summering at Warm 
Springs, Va., returned to the city the early part 
of this week. 

Mrs. Fred Lemp, who has been summering at 
Sea Bright, Mass., returned to the city last 
week, aftera visit to Chicago and White Bear 
Lake, Minn., en route home, 

Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Niederlander, with their 
daughters, Misses Rene and Bess Niederlander, 
have gone to Glenwood Springs, Col, where 
they will spend several weeks. 

Miss Amy Opel and Mr. Trabue Pittman 
quietly announced their engagement, to friends, 
last week. No date has been set for the wed- 
ding, but it will be an event of the fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charfes Ware, have rented ‘their 
Cabanne home,and Mrs. Wareani her daugh- 
ters, will leave Jearly in October for Europe 
where they will spend some months in travel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser who have been, 
since June, at their summer cottage at South 
Haven Mich., returned to the city,on Tuesday 
morning, accompanied by their niece, Miss 
Lotta Luckow, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. . Carlin have just re- 
turned from the North, where they spent the 
summerin the party chaperoned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Luyties. Wiss Mildred Bell was 
also a member of the party. 

Mrs, Douglas G. Robert will return, this week 
from Gratiot Beach, Mich., where she has 
been spending the summer months, Upon her 
return Mr, and Mrs. Robert will take possession 
of their new home at 4950 Forest Park boule- 
vard, 

Mr. aud Mrs, Harvey P. Miller have sold their 
home in Cabanne, and will leave, ina short time, 
for New York City, where they will make their 
home in future... As both are well known and 
greatly liked their loss will be much felt in 
social circles, 

Miss Nellie Duross, announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Firmin Rene Desloge last week. 
Miss Duross is the daughter of Mr. James 
Duross.. Mr, Desloge is the son of Mr. Jules 
Desloge. The wedding will take place in the 
early part of October. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Fraser announced, last 
week, the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Edith Roberta Fraser and Mr. William Pate, Jr., 
of Cleveland, Ohio., Owing to the recent death 
ofthe groom’s mother, the wedding will take 
place, very quietly, October Ist. 

The first announcement of the fall, was the 
engagement of Miss Ida Irene Crouch and Mr. 
John Townsend Williams, of New York, The 

bride elect has just returned from her summer 


outing. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Thomas W. Crouch, of Delmar boulevard. The 
wedding date has not been set, but it will be 
some time during the fall season. 

The marriage of Miss Ruth Gruet, of Webster 
Groves, and Mr, Allen M’Kinnie, will take place, 


this evening, at eight o’clock, at the home of the 
father of the bride, Mr J. P. Gruet, and will be 
followed by a reception. The bride will be at- 
tended by Miss Amanda Adams, as maid of 
honor, and Misses Helen Skinner, Hazel Hogan, 
Helen Baker and Katharine Blackmer. The best 
man will be Mr. Lucien Blackmer, and the 
ushers and groomsmen, Messrs, Ingraham Boyd, 
Charles T. M’Kinnie, John P, Gruet, Jr., and 
Burt M’Kinnie. 


—ym— 

Among the many accessories to a 
well-groomed woman’s dress, none is so 
important as a neatly shod foot. One 
may be gowned in the most costly rai- 
ment obtainable and ruin the charming 
effect by an illy chosen or misshapen 
boot. This may be avoided by purchas- 
ing all footwear at Swope’s. Swope’s 
shoes are perfect in style, fit and finish. 
Swope’s is at 3]] North Broadway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 
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An Appreciation—A man went with 
his wife to visit her physician. The 
doctor placed a thermometer in the 
woman's mouth. After two or three 
minutes, just as the physician was about 
to remove the instrument, the man, who 
was not used to such a prolonged spell of 
brilliant silence on the part of his life 
partner, said: ‘“Doctor, what will you take 
for that thing?’’—Tit Bits. 


Ye 


GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN. 


And when you go remember that the 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. will take you 
there with the greatest dispatch and com- 
fort. The luxurious dining car service 
recently inagurated on through trains be- 
tween St. Louis, New Orleans and 
Mobile, combined with its superior Pull- 
man service, give it the enviable repu- 
tation of being ‘‘The Best Way South.”’ 
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A Suacnr Musunpverstanpinc — Bell: 
“Don’t you think Sousa is a great con- 
ductor?’’ Well: ‘‘] don’t remember ever 


riding on his car?’’—Detroit Free Press; 


—y 


Harv Lines—*What did your old 
uncle leave?’ “‘A lot of disgusted 
relatives, and a jubilant young widow 
we'd never heard of bzfore.’’—Philadel- 


phia Press. 


Mrs. Style: ‘‘1] want a hat, but it must 
be in the latest style.’’ Shopman: *‘Kindly 
take a chair madam, and wait a few 
minutes; the fashion is just changing.— 


Tit Bits. 

Scalp Treatment, Manicuring and 
Shampooing, with or without Scalp 
Treatment. 304 Century Building. 


ge 


A Summer Encacement—'* Was their 
engagement a happy one?’ ‘‘Oh, yes, 
very! They both married somebody 
else.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 


The Mirror 
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Write for Catalogue. 
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Are Clocks on Which You Can Always Rely. 
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Mailed Eree, 
OUR FINE 


REGULATORS 


DUTT ttt 1 | i 


The illustration shows an 8-day Regu- 
lator — beveled plate glass froed aad 
sides. in heavily gilt frame, strikes hours 
and half-hours on cathedral gong— 
height 103 inches, base 634 


POSED) OUI sis vcdnd haven. $22.00 


8-day Mantel Clocks, in Iron, Bronze, 
Wood, Porcelain, Onyx and Marble 
Frames, at $4.75, $5.00. $600, $7.50. $9.25, 
$10,00, $12 50, $15 00 and up to $335.00. 
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15-day French Regulators, in Beveled 
Plate Glass and Heavily Gilt Frames, at 
$27.50, $32.00, $36 00, $45.00, $60.00, $75.00, 
aud up to $300.00, 


1-day Boudoir Clocks, dainty and nov- 
el designs, at $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, 
and up to $15.00. 

Grandfather Hall Clocks 
$75 00, $95 00, $110.00, $150 00, $200.00 and 


at $5000, 
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= ‘ ~" ; oo dg up to $750 00, 
! MERMOD & JACCARD'S, ry; 
: t Cor Locust St, 
: See Our Complete Collection of Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 
SUG OCA ‘ COURT I 

“What! At work on your autobio- A Home Remepy—‘‘Do you think coal 
graphy? Why, no one knows you!’’ oil is good for mosquitoes?’’ ‘‘J think a 
“True. But when ] am known |] won’t hard slap is better.’’—Cleveland Plain 
have time.’’—Town Topics. Dealer. 
pereneces TT UT ie oe Se TL 

Autumn Millinery } 
Now on Display. 
ee 

: Paris and New York Models. 
= % = 
- - 
Seuss A ieueug! SHBUGIENENSHENGHENGNON GORENG 1818/1 SUBKSNENEIBUBNBNENENENGHE euengue mse ne tl Ct et i at ae 
Seueuanes CCE J anes ' seth sang 
: IOO New Rooms. : 
: Fronting gh mM e ll At Kingshighway 
. Forest Park @ ontice 0, and West Pine BI'vd. 
: Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
2 IL. C. IRVINE, Proprietor, ROBT. JAMES (late of Country Club), Manager. 5 
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SCHOOLS OF 
EXPRESSION 


Dramatic Art, 
Oratory, Music. 


Competent students 
for the stage, lyceum 
and lecture platform 
launched every year as actors, lecturers and 
teachers, Backed by 

EXPERIENCE, ACQUAINTANCE, REPUTATION. 

Careful investigation proves that more of our 
students reach lucrative professional positions 
than those from any other school. 

Write for catalogue and literature. Good 
character recommendations required. 

Pror. EpwakD AMHERST OTT, PRES. 

Lecturer and author of character novel, Philip 
Gerard; Sour Grapes; How to use the voice; 
How to lecture. 


Suite 849, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or raz St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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SLOW LAUNDRY. 


Good laundry work can only be done by 
slow process, All fast work damages the 
clothing. We do the best work done in this 
city, and the slowest, we prefer todo no fast 
work at all, BOT WILL RUSH AN ORDER 
WHEN NEEDED WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


Dinks {. Parrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 


“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER, 


THIS IS A STICKER. 
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THE SULTAN OF SULU 


‘‘The Sultan of Sulu’ 
The music is good. The gags are bright 
The comedy is good of its kind. The 
girls are pretty. 

The music is reminiscent, but the words 
are fresh, George Ade has turned out a 
libretto that is anything but stale. It is 
not so slangy as one might have expected, 
but it has the quality of newspaper humor 
and that is better than comic opera humor, 
as we have been getting it of late years. 

Maud Lillian Berri is most good to look 
upon, Junoesquely innocent, sumptuous as 
to shape; gowned in exquisite style and 
singing with a rich abandon that makes it 
seem delightfully easy. 

Frank Moulan is funnier than Frank 
Daniels, or Francis Wilson, or Jefferson 
de Angelis, or any of them, and he 
absolutely seems to be able to endow the 
idiocy of his lines with some sort of in- 
He is a master of the happy 


is all right. 


telligibility. 
gag and of the instantaneous interpola- 
tion. His work is a delight, even to one 
who is tired of the sort of stuff the 
comedians of the musical melanges have 
been throwing into us. Fred Frear is an 
excellent second to Moulan and their 
‘‘turns’’ together never fail to bring down 
the house. 

Of course, Blanche Chapman is funny, 
and equally, of course, Gertrude Quinlan 
is sprightly and singsome and also dance- 
some. Bertie Dale is a Jugubriously 
laughable butt for a whole arsenal of 
Robert Lett is a 
pompous Colonel who amuses. 

These good performers carry the 
auditor through a highly lunatical story, 
with about as much cohesion as is to be 
found in a dry sand-pile. There is much 
fun made of the American occupancy of 
the Philippines, but it is clean fun all the 
way through. 

The staging is excellent in every detail 
from drilling to scene painting, and there 
is at least one tune that is whistleable, 


jokes upon women. 





. 4 FINE 
FURNITURE. 


yi 
\ 
BE Inthe high-grade articles of 
: 


furniture our 





offerings habe neber 
been excelled. 

k We inbite all who admire 

ti art as reproduced in 

I house furnishings to yisit our 


modern establishment. 


ie See 
i Carved Venetian Hall 


Chair, $125.00. 
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MATTRESSES. 
“Our Own Make.” 


Ps 









Sanitary Cotton | 
i Felt Mattresses $10.00 Ms | 
; | and $12.50 git 
are unequaled. 
Our on factory makes 
all kinds. 















A NEW 
DEPARTURE. 


High-grade workmanship 
at a medium price 














is an innovation. In 
addition to carrying Fine 
Goods a complete 
line of Medium Priced 
Articles will hereafter be 
found in our stock. 
We propose to be headquar- 
ters in this as we 
are for Fine Goods. 
Library Chairs, 
best leather, With adj. 
foot rest, $22.00. . 
Library Couch, leather, $20. 
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although it does seem to be an echo of 
the Rogers|Brothers’ “‘Reuben’’ melodies. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


Mr. Wm. B. Brady’s merriest af all musical 
productions will make its initial appearance at 
the Century Theater, Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 14, It is a musical comedy founded upon 
the serial sketches from the New York Herald 











AUTUMN 


TOP-COATS 





The short box Top-coat or the swagger 
Frock Long Coat (The Edgemere), 
either style is correct. 
been expressly tailored to our order and 


Our coats have 











are quite the most elegant garments 
we've ever of fered—loose full gown 
effi.ct, With broad, high shoulders— 
These coats have workmanship in 
them that no tailor can excel and at 
priccs With n reach of the average. 


$10 to $40 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 


























entitled ‘‘Foxy Graudpa,’’ which have received 
almost world-wide circulation. That the juve- 
nile world will hail this presentation with as 
much eagerness as they would “Santa Claus” 
goes without saying. While generally supposed 
to be a performance specially designed for 
children, it has sufficient attractiveness to in- 
terest the most blase theater-goer. The com- 
pany is headed by Joseph Hart and Carrie 
DeMar, two of the best exponents of musical 
comedy now before the public. They will in 
turn be assisted by a company of fifty people, 
which will include a chorus of very graceful 
girls, special scenery and a wealth of costumes, 
together with noted specialties. Few musical 
comedies of recent years possess as many es- 
sential features which appeal to people of all 
classes as does ‘‘Foxy Grandpa,” and, withal, 
modest and snappy. 


Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon will appear 
at the Olympic Theater, next Sunday evening, 
in their elaborate presentation of the Conan 
Doyle-Gilette play, ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.” The 
scenic surroundings of this production, as well 
as the electrical equipment, are the same as 
were used in the ten months’ run of the play at 
the Lyceum Theater, London. Mr. Kelcey 
assumes the role of the great detective, Miss 
Shannon that of his sweetheart, Miss Faulkner. 


Signor Alessandro Liberati, cornet virtuoso 
and band master, made his reputation by being 
always alert to the requirements of his work. He 
has surrounded himself with one of the most 
capable military bands in the country, which 
he will bring to Forest Park Highlands for the 
closing week, next Sunday—to Sunday, Septem- 
ber 221, inclusive. In addition to his fifty 
musicians,he will be accompanied by four,of the 
fbest operatic vocalists that he could induce to 

orsake the operatic stage for the concert 


podium, These four artists are Miss Cleopatra 
Vicini, prima donna of the Bagetto Opera Co.,, 
soprano, Miss Marie Valdes, prima donna con- 
tralto, from the celebrated French Opera Co, of 
New Orleans; Sig. Antonio Bagetto, from the 
Bagetto Opera Co., and the great Bernard Begue, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co.,of New York. 











WHY IS IT NOW CALLED 


The New St. James Hotel? 


BECAUSE FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
HAVE BEEN SPENT IN CONVERTING IT 
INTO A MODERN, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL, 
WITH ALL THE CONVENIENCES OF 
COMFORT DEAR TO THE HHART OF 
EVERY TRAVELER. THEN THERE’S 
OUR SPECIAL FIFTY-CENT DINNER. 
NOTHING IN ST. LOUIS SURPASSES IT. 
IT’S OUR LEADER, AND MAY YOUR PATH 
LEAD TO THE NEW ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
BROADWAY AND WALNUT STREET, 
WHEN YOU TAKE YOUR NEXT DOWN- 
TOWN DINNER. OUR RATES ARE: 
EUROPEAN, ONE DOLLAR AND UPWARD; 
AMERICAN PLAN, TWO DOLLARS AND 
UPWARD. MANY OF OUR ROOMS AKE 
PROVIDED WITH LUXURIOUS BATHS. 
TAKE MARKET STREET CARS TO AND 
FROM UNION STATION. 


“A SHORT STOP WITH US WILL MAKE 
YOU WANT TO STOP LONGER.” 


P. SHORT, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 














. e 
Henry F. Miller Pianos. 
Forty-three years before the public, and used 
by all the greatest artists, 
“Superior to any piano I have ever playe 
M. H. SHERWOOD, 
Concert Pianis:.” 


Bush & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use, nene better made. ten 
years guarantee. Anyone wanting a fine} 200 
should not fail to see the above makes b« ore 
buying. Pianos sold for cash or time. ld 
pianos exchanged. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO (9., 


2307 PARK AVENUE. 
Twenty years experience. 





These four prominent artists will be hea’ | at 


every Concert in solo and ensemble work. 1¢ 
band itself is in fine fettle after a good sum: °’s 
drill at the leading summering places.  !¢ 


band’s engagement at Forest Park High! !s 
for a week of high-class concerts, after ade: ‘!! 
of music allsummer, isin line with the e: 
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SIX HIGH-CLASS 


AT THE 


Delmar Race Track, 


EACH DAY, COMMENCING AT 2:30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1,00. * 
DELMAR JOCKEY . 


RA 


CLUB. 
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rise of the managers of the Highlands. The 
patrons of that resort are the beneficiaries 


thereof. 


The Utopian Burlesquers, at the Standard 
Cheater, this week, in the opening and closing 
skits, ‘The Magic Hat” and “Hotel Razzle 
Dazzle,” are making adecided hit. The charac- 
ter of the Hon. Patrick Hooley,as interpreted by 
Mr. Joseph Madden, is very funny. Other per- 
formers deserving of mention, are John W, 
Jess, Joe Morris, Anette Yale and Kitty Hart. 
Next attraction ‘‘The World Beaters.” 


Ye 


THE MANCHESTER BANK 


A group of wide-awake and well-known 
business men have organized the Man- 
chester Bank of St. Louis, with offices at 
the corner of Manchester and Chouteau 
avenues. The people living in that section 
will welcome this new addition to the 
banking institutions of the city. They 
were in need of banking facilities for a 
long time. The organizers of the new 
institution, it is safe to predict, will make 
a great success of their enterprise. The 
names of the officers are sufficient guar- 
antee that the Manchester Bank will be 
conducted along strict business lines, and 
with progressive conservatism, Mr. Gus- 
tav Bischoff, Vice-President Of the St. 
Louis Dressed Beef and Provision Co. is 
President; Mr. A. M. Beckers, Presi- 
dent of the A. M. Beckers Co., is Vice- 
President; and Mr. A. E. Brooker is 
Cashier. The Board of Directors in- 
cludes the names of men who stand high 
in St. Louis business circles and have a 
vast number of friends. The capital of 
the Manchester Bank is $100,000, with 
a surplus of $25,000. 
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Big Four trains, St. Louis to Cincinnati; 
Morning. Noon. Night. Midnight, 
8:30 12:00 8:25 11:30 

Ticket office, Broadway and Chestnut. 


ge 


Blobbs: ‘‘Bjones seems to think all the 
world is against him.’” Slobbs: ‘‘No won- 
He has been a book agent, a bill 
collector, and a base-ball umpire .—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


Very Like_y—He: “There is one place, 
at least, that if there is a skeleton in one's 
family it’s bound to be found out.”’ She: 
‘“Where?’’ He: ‘‘On the beach.’’— 
Chicago Journal. 

gy oa 

Customer: ‘Have you anything that is 
good for falling hair? “'Facetious Clerk: 
‘How would a waste-basket do?’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


der. 


Truly an Age of Invention. 





The Bennington 
A WORD-WRITING TYPEWRITER, 


Destined to make back numbers of ex- 
isting typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of 
merit, any two of which would make a 
superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to investors a 
limited amount of stock at 50 cents on 
the dollar. As soon as we have sold 
enough to complete equipment, manufac- 
ture and sell our machines, no more will 
be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active 
official positions, who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of 
a choice investment, with prospects of 
40 to 60 per cent profit, and which 
carries with it first right or preference to 
a good position. 

Write us for Prospectus. 


Capital Stock, $1,500 000. Shares, $1.00. 


The Bennington Typewriter Co., 


304-5 Lyceum Building, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 
eae Gee mie 


r Chemical 
i Cleaning Works 





416 PINE STREET. 


Basement 


MILLS & AVERILL TAILORING CO., 


4 Bell Main 2197; Kinloch B. 517, i 


Telephone or send a postal, and we will 
call at your house for garments and re- 
turn them to you ee. 

SUITS chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; TROUSERS, i 

done at moderate charges. 
ll Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50 
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THE STANDARD 
UTOPIAN 
BURLESQUERS. 


Handsomely Costumed and Gorgeously 
Equipped, Introducing all the Latest 
Popular Songs. 


NEXT WEEK, 


The World Beaters. 


50c; repairing and 








Un 


Aumphrey’s Corner. 


Vacation is over and 


School 


Days at 
Handa 


Every boy needs a suit after months 
spent at the summer resorts. 


You will find us prepared for all 
your needs. 


She Best Clothing 
on Garth, 


Finest materials, most durable trim- 
mings, and workmanship unexcelled. 


We also carry an immense line of 
Boys’ and Children’s Hats and Fur- 


nishings. 

Suis, "57.75 0 $29.00 
*Scits,  $5.00t0 910.00 
Star Shirt 


NS Say in 5 Ba v's eS vals 69c 


F. W. Humphrey 














Clothing Co., 


Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 


Severe DSO im i | 
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FOREST 


an HIGHLANDS 


Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine. 
MATINEE AT 3—EVENINGS, 8:30. 
EXCLUSIVE VAUDEVILLE, 


5—OSRANI TROUPE—5 
Comedy Acrobats. 


KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 
Society Belle and Contralto. 


DELPHINO AND DELMORA, 


Comedians. 


BABY LUND, 
Smallest Child Actress in the World. 


JUGGLING JORDANS, 
TRASK AND ROGERS, 


Black-Face Comedians. 





ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILION 10c and 25c, RESERVED SKATS 50c 


DeimaR 


Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30. 
Farewell Night—Sunday, Sept. 14. 
SPECIAL GALA PRODUCTION. 


THE 
ROUNDERS 


New York Casino’s Greatest Success. 


Scenic Railway—Old Mill Wheel—Steeplechase 
—Midway Features—Restaurant in Delmar Cot- 
tage—Band Concerts Daily Except Saturday. 
Reserved seats at C. & A. R. R. Ticket Office. 

TAKE ANY CAR. 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Under Wm. A. Brady’s 
Two Flags Foxy Grandpa 


With Joseph Hart 








Jane Kennark as 
“Cigarette” 
Wed. and Sat. Mats, 


OLYMPIC 


and Carrie DeMar. 
Seats on sale Thursday 





THIS WEEE, NEXT SUNDAY, 
The Sultan ia Keicey- 
annon Co. 

of Sulu. IN 








I offer as com- 
For $1.00 plete a course 
: ==" of Physical Cul- 
ture as has ever been made 
for $20. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
SIMPLIFIED 
For Men, Women and Child- 
ren, Just published by 
the author 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER. 

This book is finely bound in 
cloth.. The system of in- 
struction it includes is illustrated with 54 full- 

ge half-tones from LIFE—covers every con- 
dition—is thoroughly explanatory. A result of 
15 years’ practical experience. Follow in- 
structions outlined and never pay another doc- 
tor’s bill. , 
Sent postpaid for $1. Money returned if not 
satisfactory. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER'S SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
1164 Broadway. Room 34, New York. 





_ SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Seats on Sale Thurs. 


By George Ade. 
Wed. and Sat. Mats. 
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MANDATE 


BE IT KNOWN, to all the peo- 
ple of the world that again, for the 
Twenty-Sixth time, his Mystic Maj- 
esty, the VEILED PROPHET, on 
Tuesday, the Seventh day of Octo- 
ber, in the Year Nineteen Hundred 
and Two, will visit his most beloved 
City of St. Louis, and upon the 
streets of this favored Municipality 
present for the delight of its citi- 
zens, and the visitors within its 
borders, a street pageant of most 
surpassing beauty and artistic 
merit; and in the great hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce will hold his 
Court of mirth and pleasure, and 
choose from the ranks of his lovely 
Maids of Honor, his Queen of Love 
and Beauty to rule in his stead over 
the World’s Fair City until his com- 
ing again. 

THEREFORE, let all the citizens 
of St. Louis make proper prepara- Ff 
tions to receive in oriental fashion ¥ u pais 
the Prophet of Khorassan and his if 
followers ; let your city be made the 
City Beautiful, and from the hour of 
his arrival to the hour of his depart- | % NN aA 
ure let sadness be banished, and a AS roy piece 
mirth and joy be the universal por- bs ‘ | | 
tion. All petitions should be ad- s > \ than t 
dressed P. O. Box 1903. ; “<s. Gs es ‘ie 

Given under his hand and seal 
this Nine Hundred and Ninety-Ninth a Se ‘ (Hy 
Year of his reign. ey es ay ae | eal 
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WORK FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
A woman’s club, in Buffalo, N. Y., 


1as laid out a programme for the coming 
vear whose carrying out should afford 
the members more than common enter- 
ainment and satisfaction, and at the same 
ime be of permanent benefit to others 
‘han themselves. What they have un- 
dertaken to do is to make a study of their 
own city, its early and recent history, its 
historical points of interest, its great 
works of engineering, its lake commerce, 
its street transportation system, its rail- 
roads, its noted men and women, past 


and present; its educational facilities, its , 

charities, its art and architecture, its Co Lf] FADD 
municipal government, etc. While these 

ladies may feel that they are already well 


informed concerning their city, they will UTAH THE PAC } Fl C C OAS T 


SEST REACHED VIA THE 


find, as their investigations proceed, that 
they have much to learn; and if they en- M : u, a 0 LU A 4 PAC | FI C RY 
deavor to secure accurate information 


from all possible sources they will have at OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CARTE 
the end of the year a collection of papers AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


and data of real historical value—matter, DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


much of it, not to be found in printed 
volumes, and that which is of record not 


easily accessible. They will find them- Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 


The Cool Northern Route 


would in fiction be called the development 
TO the a 
fe] 


















of their plot. They will be able to ap- “The groves_were’Gcd’s first:temples.” 
preciate the difficulties under which the oe 

early settlers wormed; they will find SEPTEMBER 

pleasing bits of biography of forgotten 

men, once important factors in the mak- IN THE 

ing of their city; they will be able to ADIRONDACKS. 

trace the growth of the place from a little 

lake settlement to a great center of civili- No finer place in September can be 
zation, and in this: local growth can | found than the Adirondacks. The air 
measure the advancement of science, of | is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, 
manufacturers and of education as they | the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
could do in no other way. They will | reached in a night from Boston, New 


have the satisfaction of feeling that they | York or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
have accomplished a definite, practical | the Adirondacks are reached by the _j 


piece of work, and, it is safe to predict, NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


will have a deeper regard for their city 





APPLY TO NEAREST TICKET AGENT. OR ADDRESS 
C. S. CRANE, G P &T. A., St. Louis. Mo. 


















A copy of No. 20 of the Four-Track Series.”’ 
than they before possessed. “‘The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” 


: ; will be sent free, on receipt of a two- Ee a ne r | te, 

The Buffalo club’s programme might | cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General HI k jt RA] \ ™~ 
Passenger Agent, New York Central and 484 4 _— 

RE RRR ER AT OS ANAT RLS ATOR PL LESTE TS OF A 


well be borrowed in every town where a | Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








woman's club exists, for no town is so 











small or unimportant that does not possess 


a history worth preserving; not one but Best Passenger Service in 


has had among its inhabitants men and 


women whose stories are worth the tell- ‘ EXAS 


ing; none which has been without inter- 


The 


Triangie 


esting, even thrilling, — incidents and 





events. Women’s clubs are fond of 
delving into ancient history and of writing 
essays on abstract themes which no hearer 


> 


can recall next day, and there is some 





reason to suspect that this adherence to 























the stereotyped “‘literary’’ programme Free Reclining Chair Cars. Standard and Compartment Sleepers. 

has had much to do with the growing in- Dining Cars OR Saas ae Sekine Apartment. 

difference of the members of these or- No Trouble to Answer Questions.” _ ROCK BALLAST. NO DUST. 

ganizations. But at their door is the Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book Pra RC 1 
practically unworked field of local history, on TEXAS—Free. ; | 
which is capable of supplying .a task E, P TURNER Sy I | | \ ‘ Yy I A | ] 
which needs to be done. The clubs can General Passenger and Ticket Agent, OF 5B LOFVECe & ALTON 

do no better than to take this up system- GACLAG. THEAG. easeeshieacconemenesimenmeinaiiiiediieasciicicadeia 

atically.—Indianapolis Journal. NEW BOOKS AT CUT PRICES, Porrates and information address D. BOWES, A. G. P, A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Temporal Power, Marie Corelli; The For- 
j tunes of Oliver Horn, F Hopkinson Smith; Tom 
When passing behind a street car, look Tad, William H. Venable; In Portia’s Garden, 


‘ William Sloane, Kennedy; Up: the Witch Brook 
ut for the car approaching from the Road, Kate Upson Clark; The Prophet of the MONEY TO LOAN 








Established 1850. Telephone 1013 





: : } Real, Esther Miller; In the Gates of Israel, We ED LUISE. 
opposite direction. Herta Recastorn: oui et, Bilaaheth Mariner- On Diamonds and Jewelry MATTHEWS’ 
carritt. so,acomplete line of paper novels 
a gp and periodicals, at spook sTorE, OSMTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. ccUuhhumenee 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s K. T. Jett, President, 806 Olive street. 204 N. PouaerTru SrTreer G14 Olive Sreser, : 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


There has been a distinct hardening of money 
The banks are curtailing their loans, and 
emergencies. The 


rates. 
evidently preparing for 
heavy reduction in surplus reserves is anything 
but a bull card. It inspires caution. The As- 
sociated Banks are not in position to accommo- 
date borrowers on a large scale; they are unable 
to lend assistance in a stock-boom, and will be 
for some time to come. All this has been pointed 
out repeatedly in these columns, but it is im- 
portant enough a subject to deserve reiteration. 
It would be foolish to disguise dangers now ex- 
isting. The country is prosperous; railroad 
earnings are large; crops are big,’and the future 
looks bright all around. We have convincing 
proof of prosperity;no intelligent person has any 
doubt about it,but many intelligent persons have 
their well-founded doubts about the legitimacy 
of the prevailing range of values, Discounting 
has been carried on for many, many months. 
There are stocks listed on' the New York stock 
exchange which are inflated beyond all reason. 
Syndicates are loaded up ‘to the guards;”’ they 
are straining every nerve to get out. They are 
rigging exchange and money markets; they do 
not hesitate to resort to any device that may 
further their purposes. They have to sell; they 
must sell, and that as quickly as possible. No 
time must be lost. 

The speculative public is never apt in profiting 
At the present time, it is listen- 
ing willingly to the siren-strains emanating 
from Wallstreet, It begins to think that Mor- 
gan, Gates, Harriman and Rockefeller may be 
right after all; that there may indeed be ample 
justification for another good boost. True, there 
are ominous signs in the money-markets; our 
foreign trade position is weakening; Europeans 
do not buy our stuff and our securities very 
eagerly, but, so reasons the optimist, the ten- 
derfoot, the lamb, conditions may be all 
changed before long. Those big fellows must 
be presumed to know what they are talking 
about; they have been at it so long, and been so 
successful, that it would be preposterous to dis- 
believe their words or to scout their predictions. 

There can be no question about it. Wall street 
pretends and tries to be bullish. It may not be 
sincere; it never is, but it is making desperate 
efforts to convince outsiders that stocks are 
worth a good deal more; that the investment re- 
turn should be lowered to about 1 per cent or 
nothing; that Americans are able to run their 
own business, without paying any attention to 
the wishes, whims and conditions of Europe. 
Why should we bother our heads about sterling 
exchange, about foreign loans, Kaffir troubles 
and Bank of England rates? Tothe devil with 
such rot! American stock certificates are of 
fabulous value; the speculative public has no 
proper-conception of their merit and future; it is 
only ‘insiders who know what is what. Those 
fellows who always predict ‘“‘slumps,” convul- 
sions and panicsdo not know what they are 
talking about; they are “‘greenies,’’ who deserve 
to be held up as objects of ridicule, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is {doing his 
best to prevent a tight pinch in the money 
market. His recommendation that the national 
banks should take out more circulation, is bear- 
ing some fruit, but it is doubtful if it will prove 
as beneficial as Mr. Shaw affects to believe. 
Artificial monetary assistance never results in 
permanent good. It is a remedy that may be 
said to be worse than the disease. It simply en- 
courages stock-jobbing, and a habit on the part 
of Wall street to look towards Washington for 
help every time the money market is in need of 
repair. However, for the time being, the in- 
crease in note-circulation will have the effect of 
diminishing fears of a disastrously tight money 
market, and may,indeed, encourage bull lead- 
ers tocontinue their efforts to lift values, It 
does not take much nowadays to encourage 
bulls, They cannot help being hopeful; they 
are not responsible for their frame of mind, 
‘They rely on the probability that the inevitable 
can be staved off for an indefinite length of time; 
that Morgan will do his utmost to prevent a 
cooling-off of bull ardor, since he still has so 
many irons in the fire, and so continue to 
gurgle: ‘Buy, my friend, buy; don’t be scared; 
stocks will never reach top; this bull movement 
will last until the crack of doom.” 

‘Talk about further consolidations is still ram- 
pant. The latest story turns about an affiliation 
between the Rockefellers and Goulds, who, it is 
intimated, are trying todo something with the 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul and the Missouri Pacific. 
The shares of both roads experienced quite a 
good rise; St. Paul common touching the high- 
est price on‘record, Missouri Pacific rose to 
120, but has fsince relapsed a little to about 119 
Compared with other stocks of its class, 


by experience. 


again, 











it should be worth more;_so should St. Paul 
common. One would feel like recommending 
them as safe purchases but for the dangers 
which beset the rest of the market. As it is, 
both stocks should be bought with great caution 
and sparingly only. Margins should not be 
less than ten points. 

Morgan is evidently trying to bar the Gates 
crowd out of his own, chosen field. The manip- 
ulation of dividends on Reading and Southern 
shares plainly indicates Morgan‘tactics If the 
regular semi-annual dividends had been paid on 
Southern preferred and Reading first preferred; 
the voting trusts would have expired, and both 
properties would then have been at the mercy of 
every marauder that might have happened along, 
So Morgan ordered a reduction, and thereby 
prolonged the voting trust. It may be that he 
had his eyes also onthe Rockefeller and Gould 
interests, who have long been known to be on 
friendly terms, and, secretly at least, opposed to 
the Morgan clique and its plans. The dividend 
on Southern preferred, itis said, has only been 
postponed, while the cut in the Reading first 
preferred dividend is excused with decreasing 
earnings, due to prevailing ‘strike troubles. 
The big advance in Reading common was sig- 
nificant, and, unquestionably, the result of com- 
petitive buying by warring factions. Well-in- 
formed traders hint at similar developments in 
Erie and Ontario & Western ‘before a great 
while, 

There is increasing evidence of accumulative 
purchases of Amalgamated Copper. Gossip 
about the stock is still bearish, and will continue 
so until theclique has obtained all the stock it 
needs. For people who like excitement and 
sky-rocket performances, Copper should be at- 
tractive. For conservative people it is nothing 
but a wild and dangerous gamble. 


= 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Activity in the local market‘shows signs of in- 
creasing, but is still confined toa few issues 
only. Purchasers appear to be more confident, 
and less disposed to await declines. The firm- 
ness with which leading stocks are held is in- 
spiring courage, and calculated to convey the 
impression that insiders are working for a bulge 
all along the line. Money market conditions are 
somewhat less favorable, but it is confidently 
asserted that everything will soon be lovely 
again. 

Bank of Commerce has advanced quite sharply, 
It is again selling above 400. Holders are re- 
gaining their courage, and indulge hopes of be- 
ing able to sell at 450 or 500 soon. Third National 
continnes firm, All other bank and trust com- 
pany issues maintain their level, or give indica- 
tions of an approaching rise. Whether a bull 
movement is justified may-be seriously-doubted. 
Speculators have their own ideas about such 
things, however. They are wedded to their 
idols, 

The St. Louis Transit Company continues to 
rollup increased earnings. Asa consequence, 
the shares of the company are firm, although 
they do not make much headway. Brokers re- 
port that they have large buyiug orders on hand 
waiting for a little drop in Transit. 

Bank clearances show a slight falling off, 
New York exchange is weak. Sterling is steady 


at $4.86%. 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


J. F. S.—Would advise you to hold on a little 
while longer. The stock has had no advance as 
yet. Yes, would sell Reading, and reduce 
Southern Pacific holdings. The bonds you men- 
tion are first-class, 

D. G. O’F.—Do aot. know anything about in- 
dustrial referred to. Not listed. The company 
issues no reports, Can’t recommend purchases 
of Vehicle, nor any other “‘curb” stock. Mis- 
souri Trust looks attractive below 130. 

O. R., Sedalia, Mo.—Of the three stocks men- 
tioned, consider Norfolk & Western preferred 
the best for investment. Northwestern pre- 
ferred is mz stock for traders of small caliber. 
General Electric is dangerous to handle on 
margin. Yes, would hold Cotton Belt preferred, ° 
but must not mind waiting for a few months, 

F. F, R.—The American Sugar Refining Co., 
never issues full, clear statements. The stock is 
too high. You have been faked with bonds re- 
ferred to. They are well nigh worthless. 

S. F. J., Dallas, Tex.—Colorado Southern first 
preferred is too high at present. Austin & North- 
western Ss are seldom quoted and closely held. 
They sold at less than par early in 1901. May be 
bought at about 110 now, 

T. G., Cairo, Ill.—Illinois Central has had a 
sharp advance, but is a good investment. You 
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MISSOURI TRUST BUILDING. 


THE TOURTY AUNTIOVAL BANK 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - 
SURPLUS, as ° * 


H. A, FORMAN, President, 
G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. 
VAN L, RUNYAN, 





$1,000,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 


DAVID SOMMERS, 24 Vice Prest, 


Ass’t Cashier 


WEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qa 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 








SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


WEF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S, Line. “Wy 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 





TRUST 
co. 





PAYS Qo/ INTEREST 





ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. nnu..:cccecosscecssoceesnssecssenneee 
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OLIVE AND 7TH STS, 


Missouri Trust Company 
OF ST. LOUIS. 








BANKING— 
SAVINGS— 
TRUSTS— 


tor, trustee. 


| SAFE DEPOSIT— 


Boxes for rent, $5.00 per annum. 


| LAND TITLES— 


Examined, certified and guaranteed. 








Pays interest 2 per cent on accounts subject to check. 


Accounts of $1.00 and upward received; 8 per cent interest paid. 


Acts in all trust capacities, as executor, guardian, administra- 





300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


WHIT AKE 





(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


2 & COMPANY, 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 


Application. 


ST. LOUIS. 
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H. Woop, President. 


RIcH’D B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. 


ST. 


in all parts of the world. 


W. E. Bercer, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 


LOUIS, MO. 
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t. Louis Union Trust Co. 


$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
Le veeeex 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 





GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 
Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for the MIRROR by Guy P. Billon 
stock and Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 

































































*Quoted 100 for par. 


Coup./When Due.} Quoted. 
Gas Co. (Gld) 4 JD /June 1, 1905)1023,—103 
Park 9 6 A O |April 1,1905|109 -110 
Property (cur) 6 AO |Ap! 10, 1906; 10 —111 
Renewal (gld) 3.65 JD |Jun 25, 1907/1014—101% 
4 AO |apl 10, 1908}104 — 1053 
" “ 3%| JD |Dec, 190°|102% 103 
o's J J |July 1, 1918)111 —112 
és * i FA |Aug 1. 1919}104 —105 
" “ 3%) MS |June 2, 192/104 —106 
** ster. £1004 MN |Nov 2, 1911|107 —108 
(gid) 4 | MN |Nov 1: 1912 107% —1083¢ 
we AO /Oct 1, 1913/1075¢—110 
af < - JD |June 1,1914/109 --110 
‘“«  32,65) M N |May 1, 1915)104 —105 
~ Sam F A |Aug 1, 1918}1024%—103 
World’s Fair 34% | AO |Apl 1, 1902'100%—101 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about ........... ........ veveee$ 23,856,277 
ASRCRBIDGIE sion éoccencssoses. =. eons 352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo., : 
Funding yet FA 1, 1903}104%—10534 
FA Fee i 1921/1¢2  —104 
School Lib. “ 10- 20 JD |June, 1920/10+ —106 
AO |Apl 1, 1914)104 —106 
sia : 5-20... MS |Mar 1, 1918|102  —103 
“ 4 10-20.| MS |Mar 1, 1918/103 —J05S 
s 4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918}104 —105 
“ 4..... .. | MS |Mar 1, 1918}10S —196 
“ 4 10-20..) J D |July 1, 1919)10S5 —107 
ye 4 10-20. June 1, 1920)10¢ —106 
* "SP J J. \July 1, 1921101 + --103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Wh'n 
tang Price. 
Altom Bridge £6 sccc ccpcventensdocss 1913 | 81 — & 
Carondelet Gas 6s..........-.. 1902 |100 —101 
Century Building 1st 6s... 1916 |107 —109 
Century Building 2d 6s ae 3 Ae — 60 
Commercial Building Ist 1907 |104 —106 
Consolidated Coal 6s_ .. 1911 |100 --101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5- a. 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.....| 1928 |10934—110 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s ........ 1919 |109 —109% 
Merchants Bridge Ist mort 6s..| 1929 |11634—117 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 |11244—113 
Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. 1921 |115 —116 
Missouri Edison 1st mort 5s...| 1927 893%— 90 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..; 19% none 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s .... 1914 | 974— 98 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s ..... 1912 | 90 —100 
St. L. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s...| 1919 |10' —104 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s....| 1913 |1li 14—105 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s.....; 1908 | 7> — 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par) Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch../$*50/July, 02,2 Q |328 —331 
Boatmen’s, ........ 100) July, ’02, 3445A|243 —250 
Bremen Sav........ 1 OjJuly, 02,8 SA|}325 —350 
Fourth National] 100/May, ‘02,5 >A/349 —351 
Franklin .......... 105) June, 02, 4 SA/190 —200 
German Savings] 100|Jan. ‘02,6 SA/#00 —405 
German-Amer...| 100/Jan. 02,20 S- {775 —825 
International..... 100) June 02, 148Q.|i77 —185 
Jeffersons ...ccccsesce 100)July ’02,3 Qyi230 —232 
Lafayette... 100/July ’02,10 SA|525 —5i75 
Mechanic’s Nat..| 100 July "2. 24%4Qy|309 —310 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/June 02, 2 300 —302 
Northwestern... 100)July ’02,4 »sA/I80 —205 
Nat. Bank Com...| 100/July ’02,2%Qy/407 —408 
South Side ........ ay. 02,3 SA/135 —140 
Southern com......| 100/July ’02,3 SA/120 —130 
State National.. | 100/June,’02.3 SA/217 —219 
Chird National...) 10¢/Mar. '02,2 Qy|339 —340 
Vandeventer Bk.| 100]..........sese0e 110 —120 





TRUST STOCKS. 




















Par | Last Dividend | 

val.| Per Cent. Price 
Am. Cen. Tr. Co. 
Colonial .... ........ 1 
Com’nw’th bs Co. } 100 July, 02, 2 Qr |312 —315 
Lincoln .. 100|sSept. 02, 2 Qy|270 —271 
Miss. Valley. .... | 100 July, 02, 3 Qr..|457 —460 
St. Louis Union..| 100 July, ws Qr/383 —385 
Title Trust ....... 100/July, 02 14%Qy/11l6 —118 
Mercantile ...... 100 Aug, 02,1 Mo/427 —430 
Missouri Trust... | 100)........................ nei 128% 
Ger. Trust Co..... Eee —220 








Coupons, 






















































| Price. 
Cass Av. & F.G....... pies! paadie®: WS YEU ence eaeanis 
10-20s 5s ........... J&jJ |1912101 —102 
Citizens’ 20s 6s ..... J&J 1907/108 —109 
— AWG one. :s-c0- “SRB ihe! oer 
cose cogpeeeeee |. M & NB /1905105 —107 
Lindell 20s Ss F&A _ |1911/106 —107 
Comp.Heig’ts U.D 6s } & J 1913115 —116 
do Taylor Ave. 6s &J_ fisisiiis —116 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-13s.. M&N /1896.105 —106 
St. Louis Ist 5s 5-20s) M&N /1910! oa 
do Baden-St. L. Ss) J&J (1913102 —103 
Ee RR Beate — 84 
GD COR. BB. = cocse F&A _ /|192119 —105 
do Cable & Wt.6s.| M&N_ /1614|117 —120 
do Meramec Rv.6s} M&N _ /1916/113 —114 
do Incomes 5s.. .... | ........... 1914; 922 — 97 
Southern Ist 6s. M&N 1904102 —103 
Cy eT eS eos .--- |1909,106 —107 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s... F&A _ /1916107 —108 
U, BD. ete... ..... J&D_ (|1918,120%—121 
E. St. Louis & Sub.. 57%— 58 
E. St. Louis & Sub...,| A&O _ /1932} 98 — 99 
"See J& 1925|103 —107 
United Ry’s Pfd....  |July '02,1¥) ..... 843,— §5 
4 p.c. 50s J&J 874%— 87% 
St. Louis fae! oo 1 31 — 32% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par ;Last Lividend | 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
American Cent...| 100|July.’02, 4 p. c. 289 —290 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am,Car-Fdry Co 100/July '02, % ..| 35 — 36 
“ “ pfd} 100) July ’02.1%Qy| %4 95 
Bell Telephone..| 100)Aug.’02,2 Qy|165 —170 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100)May, ’96, 2.. 2— 4 
Central Lead Co.) 100/June ’02, 4¢Moj128 —13. 
Cen. Coal&C. a 0) eee 684— 69% 
» pid} 100)........--..+06- 
pad Gaal... 100|Jan. ’02 1....... 19 — 20 
Doe Run Min.Co 10/Sept. ’02, 4 Mo/132 —138 
GraniteBi-Metal) 100} ..................... 1974%—205 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 109 & 93 — 9% 
Kennard com.....; 100j|Aug ’02,10 A/j110 —115 
Kennard pfd..... | 100 Aug. '02, 34SA/11I8 —122 
Laclede Gas com _| ane s:... 89 — 9 
Laclede Gas pfd..| 100 June ’02, 234SA/107 —108 
Mo. Edison pfd..| 100} ........ .......- ..-- 40 — 43 
Mo, Edison com.| 1f0} __...... .----- 15 — 16 
Nat. Stock Yards) 100/July ’02, 4 Qy 100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100|)July ’02, 2 97 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Mar. ’02,6 A/j1S8 —160 
Simmons do pfd.| 100/Sept. 02, 334SA|143 —144 
Simmons do 2 p,| 100/Apr. ’02,4 SA/146 —148 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/Sept. 02, 144Qy| 22 — 23 
St. L. Brew. pfd |£10)Jan. ’00, 2....... 46 —£8 
a L,. Brew. com/£10)Jan, ’99, 4....... 41 —£2 
t. I,. Cot. Comp} 100)........ .....-.. 60 — 65 
H+ "L- Transfer Co} 100jAug. 021 Qy| 74 — 77 
Union Dairy...... OO/Aug. 02,2 Qyj135 —150 
West’haus ‘Brake 50/Sept. '02, 73..... 160 —200 
” eS a ee 6 —48 








might await a reaction, Can’t agree with what 
you say about Atchison common. 

J. P. W.—Hartford pays 8 per cent. Would 
sell my L. & N. Don’t worry about consolida- 
tion rumors, and take your profits. Yes, there 
is reason to be afraid about money-rates. 
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E. Jaccard Jewelry Co’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust street. 
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A SENATOR VEST STORY 


Senator Vest has told many stories, but 
one experience of his has not reached the 
general reader. It occurred many years 
ago, but the Senator, telling it, not long 
ago, was still chuckling. 

In his younger days Senator Vest was 
an ardent hunter and an authority on the 
wild life of the prairies. He was living 
on the advance line of civilization and his 
home was known far and wide for its 
cordial and abundant hospitality. There 
Mr. Vest one day received a visit from a 
rich and famous hunter from London who 
brought a letter of introduction from a 
friend living in the English capital. And 
the Englishman had brought with him his 
own hunting dogs. Senator Vest had 
dogs of his own and he could not repress 
his surprise, but the Englishman asked 
him to wait and see. The animals from 
the other side of the sea would do wonders 
when they got to work. 

In order to get the best shooting— 
quail was the game sought—it was neces- 
sary to drive far out on the prairie beyond 
even the suggestion of civilization. The 
hunters and the attendants got in the big 
wagon and the dogs followed. They 
drove for many miles and finally the 
wagon was left in the care of the men, 
and Mr. Vest and the Englishman started 
out on the quest. They did well. The 
dogs of the Englishman were not worth 
much, but the Missouri breed gave ex- 
cellent sport. 

‘‘Just wait and give my dogs a chance,” 
declared the Englishman. ‘‘All they 
need is a stronger scent.”’ 

“They got it,’ said the Senator telling 
the story. “Yes, they got it. Some 
distance away was a little hill and in the 
side of the little hill were little holes. 
Suddenly the Englishman’s dog got the 
stronger scent and started for the little 
hill with the little holes. 

** *Call them back,’ 
Englishman. 

‘**O, no,’ he replied. ‘Now they've 
got it. Now they've got it.’ 

‘* *They will get it if they don’t keep 
away from there,” ] answered. But 
with all 1 could do] could not call him 

back. He would not listen and he got 


] shouted to the 


}9 


so excited that he started on a run after 
his dogs. 

“Well, it was my time to be moving 
too, for ] knew what was coming; so ] 
called my dogs and made for the wagon as 
fast as the good Lord would let me. Just as 
] crawled in, ] turned and saw the show, 
and ] never pitied anybody in my life as 
much as ] did that Englishman with the 
dogs that wanted a stronger scent. Out 
of the holes came little animals and you 
never saw such a mix-up in your life. 
The dogs ran for the Englishman and 
jumped around him for protection. Then 
the Englishman tried to get away from 
the dogs for protection, too, and the 
whole combination started for the wagon. 

‘“*Put that whip to the horses,’ I told 


my man, ‘and don’t let them get within 
half a mile of us.’ 

““ “Hi, there, wait for me!’ cried the 
Englishman, 


Keep your distance,’ 1 responded, 
and to the driver 1] said, ‘whip ‘em up.’ 
‘*So we went mile after mile over that 
prairie. J] pitied the Englishman from the 
bottom of my heart, but there are times 
when pity must not get too close. I kept 
him in sight so that he should not miss the 
way, but he had to walk. Once in a 
while he would run as though he thought ] 
would allow him to catch up with the 
wagon, but every time he did we put on 
more speed, When we neared the town 
] had to call back to him that his com- 
pany would not be desirable for at least 


twenty-four hours. 1] never saw him 
again.”” 

“And the little animals in the little 
holes in the little hill Senator?’’ Mr. 
Vest was asked. 

‘‘Polecats,’’ replied the Senator. ‘‘The 


Englishman had read about quail living in 
holes in the prairie hills and he wouldn't 
change his mind when I] tried to explain 
things to him. But these dogs of his 
certainly did get all the scent they wanted 
—there was no mistake about that ' 
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Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
BEAVER LINE, 








ROYAL MAIL 


PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Rpvenpost and 
All Kuropean Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General sopmwonersag” t, 


110 North Broadway, 8t. Louis, 





GENERAL CONDITIONS NOW INDICATE CONTINUED PROS- 
PERITY. BOND INVESTMENTS ARE NOT AS HIGH NOW RELA- 
TIVELY AS THEY HAVE BEEN THE PAST YEAR. WE ARE OFFER- 
ING GOOD BONDS TO NET THE INVESTOR AN AVERAGE RATE OF 


5 PER CENT INTEREST. 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET NOW, OR WILL BE SOON, 


WE 


THINK IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO PLACE YOUR OR- 


DERS AT ONCE. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
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ISISIRIS 


CRAWFORD’S 


(irand Bargains in New, Seasonable Merchandise 


In All Departments to Start September Selling with a Boom. 


Boys’ Clothing Department. 


One lot 
long-pants Suits, all wool, 
$5—Special Sale Price 

Boys’ 2 and 3-piece Suits, strictly 
all-wool, very nobby, fancy mix- 
tures, suitable for fall wear—sizes 
9 to 16—worth $5.50—Special 
Sale 

Boys’ Laundered Waists, ages 6 to 
1] years—worth 50c—Our Spe- 
cial Sale Price 

Boys’ Navy Blue and Fancy Wor- 
sted Caps, worth 50c—Our Spe- 

CIGD RN EWR. So evs SRG hae es 25¢ 


New Corsets. 


The desirable Corset for the present 
season is the new Habit Hip Model, 
which gives the fashionable and correct 
outline for prevailing styles. We have a 
complete assortment in every popular 
make—prices from $1 to $15. 

W. B. Habit Hip, low bust, straight 
front, a perfect fitting Corset— 
Special Sale Price 

Kabo Extension Hip, low bust, one 
of their very new models—Special 
Sale Price 

La Vida, new deep hip modes, in a 
variety of lengths and materials, 
real whalebone — Special Sale 


young men’s and boy's 
worth 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The Mirror 


GORA 
va 





Genial Frdiaiieg Opin 3 in the 


-MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 


All that is new and up-to-date in Hats will be shown on our 
Second Floor. Special low prices have been made in this and all 


| other departments to begin the Fall season. 


| READY TRIMMED HATS in all the Late and Fancy Materials. | 
plain, | 
| stitched, wool and fur felt mohair Oxfords, cloth beavers and | 
napped goods, in all the staple colors and fancy shades of the sea- | 
and Children’s School | 


Millinery Department. 
round and dress shapes, 


Untrimmed_Hats, in flats, 


son. Particular attention given to Misses’ 


' and Dress Hats. 


| Real Ostrich Pompons, 


$5.00 and $7.50 | 


Waists, Suits and Skirts. 


For $4.98—Ladies Nobby Black 
Taffeta Silk Coffee Coats, trimmed 
with lace medalions—a $7.50 coat 


Ladies’ Stylish Granite Cloth Waists, 
comes in some very pretty shades 
a $1.75 waist—for 
Ladies’ Handsome Fine 
Waists, colors red, blue, green 
and black—a $2.50 waist for... .$1.48 
For $7.50—We put on sale this 
week, the grandest and best bar- 
gain ever offered in Ladies’ Fine 
Tailor-Made Sults, black and 
colors—$16.50 to $23.50 Suits, 
$7.50 
For $3.98—Here is a special bargain 
in Ladies’ Tailor-made Walking 
Skirts,trimmed with buttons and 
tailor folds—a $6.50 skirt, for 


Flannel 


All garments altered free of charge. 


| place to buy a piano. 


| as to whether you are going to pay cash or buy on time. 
| you have an old piano to exchange, or if a music teacher has | 
| recommended you, etc., 


250 Beautifully Trimmed Hats, every one different, copied from 
the best patterns and made by the best manufacturers 
in New York City, worth $7.50—Opening Sale Price 

200 PATTERN HATS from the best Parisian milliners showing 
al] the new trimmings, very chic and nobby, 
prices from $12.00 to 

Beautiful assortment of Trimmed Hats, 
of French models, actually worth $3.25 
Opening Sale Price 

50 dozen Wings, in black and colors; 50 dozen Feather Pompons, 


black and colors; 50 dozen Flowers, all black; just the things for | 


49c | 


your street hats, actually worth 35c— 

Opening Sale Price 
White and Black Marabon Pompons, extra good quality, 

large size, actually worth 95c—Opening Sale Price (each) 
all colors and combination shades and | 
ombre effects, actually worth 98c— 
Opening Sale Price (each) 


Pianos. 


It is now: recognized that the department store is the correct 
It is the only store that will give you a 
straight-out price on a piano without asking embarrassing questions 


Or if | 








etc., the point of which is obvious to any- 
one. You are not ‘‘soaked’’ if you are inexperienced in a depart. | | 
ment store, because it is one price to all. 

We have piaons at prices ranging from $50 to $500. 


leaders are $189 and $250—guaranteed for five and ten years. 


| 


But our | 


The Acme Sleeve Board. 


A Household Necessity. 


Call at our store and see its mei demonstrated. 


Bu sinc RCE aatalan Books and iit for | 


September are now ready. 





$4.98 


100 different styles, copies | 


Aunt Minerag Ann (Ragtime—I'wo- 


Undermuslins and 
Infants’ Cloaks. 


Ladies’ Muslin Gowns, yokes with 
embroidered insertion and tucks— 
worth 65c—Special Sale Price... 

Ladies’ Skirt-length Chemises, full 
width, of good cambric, yoke 
with Jace insertion and edge, 
worth 75c—Special Sale Price.... 


A Beautiful Garment. 


Infants’ Long Bedford Cloak, Cape 
and Skirt handsomely trimmed in 
fancy braid and ribbon, worth 
$4.59—Special Sale Price ; 

Infants’ Long Cloaks in Bedford 
Cords, Capes and Skirt trimmed 
with braid and ribbon, worth $3.50 
Special Sale Price 


.50c 


Sammy—Mr. Dooley 
Ona Sunday Afternoon 
I’m Wearing My Heart Away for 
You—C. K. Harris’ new song.. ........ 
In the Good Old Summer Time 
Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please 
Come Home 
The Mansion of Aching Hearts 
Josephine, My Joe—Nannette 
The Maiden with the Dreamy Eyes... 
By Wireless Telephone 
When the Lilies of the peal 
Bloom Again nei sidtvkeeden 
Just Kiss Yourself Good- -By .. es 
Somewhere—Good Morning Carrie. 
If Christopher Columbus Hadn’t 
Sailed 
My Water Lou—The Tie That Binds.. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
meemny 7 Eyes (March) ee 


worth $3.98—Special Sale Price .$2.75 
18c 
18c 


Infants’ Short Cloaks, with double 

Sheet Music Specials 
18c 
18c 


Ping eae cua aia 

Under Two Flags (Waltzes—Lindy, 
(March). ... £0c 

Jolly Pickanninies ‘(S3chottische) . 50c 


Step) 5 
Echoes from Old ‘Kentucky (March— 
Two-Step) ... 50c 
A Breeze from Alabama (Ragtime— 
Two-Step)—Scott Joplin 
Sue evar aaa Step)—Creole Soiiew 
(March).. 50c 
Rag—Castle 


Kohler’s ow Method Instructor, ‘vols. 
Iand II TEc 

Bellak’s New Method Instructor, “Am. 
and Foreign, 

Full lines of Brainerd’s and Nationa. 
Music Co.’s Folios 

Banjo, Violin and Guitar 
Sense Instructors, 


Common 





D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


ESD DDD DD OLDE Dk LLL OKO LDR 


collar, ribbon and braid trimmed, 
VOCAL 
Price.Price. 
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even CDS 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

between | 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS: ! 
aod : | 
ST. LOUIS AND MOBILE. : | 
ial adletecinsidinhetieenmmnsn canal j 
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SAST.LOUIS” 


Pees @CAIRO 


_ UNION STATIO 
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SS AACKSONVILLE 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
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DINING CARS 


serve 
ALL MEALS 

A LA CARTE ON 

ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
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Texas-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 


* ee SE 


) FRISCO ; 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 


electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 


= 


THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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CALIFORNIA 
vise KATY SUNSET ROUTE sx 


Los 
Angeles 
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EXCURSION SLEEPING CARS TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Leave St. Louis, Tuesdays at 8:32 P M. Leave Kansas City, Thursdays at 9:45. P M. 


Low COLONIST RATES ovrine 


September and October. 


JAMES BARKER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
519 Wainwright Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 





